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‘NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——a 


T is with a sense of relief that we are able to record that 
on Saturday last the Government announced that the 
Venezuelan Protocol had been agreed on, and that the blockade 
had been raised. Content that this has been accomplished, and 
that we are at last free from the German Alliance, we shall say 
nothing further as to the details of the negotiations, except 
to express the opinion that Sir Michael Herbert, our Ambas- 
sador at Washington, as far as can be judged from the 
information published, has played his part with tact 
and discretion. And it was no easy part, as will be 
apparent to any one who considers the nature of the 
position he occupied. The Protocol provides for the im- 
mediate payment of about £5,500 in satisfaction of British 
claims in respect of plundered vessels and the ill-treatment of 
British subjects, and the submitting of all other British claims 
(other than bondholders’ claims) to a mixed Commission of 
one British and one Venezuelan member, with a reference to 
an umpire to be appointed if necessary by Mr. Roosevelt. 
Thirty per cent. of the Customs revenues are allocated to the 
payment of such claims and similar claims by other Govern- 
ments. We may add that the Venezuelan Blue-book issued 
on Monday contains despatches which extend over a period 
beginning in March, 1901, and ending on February 13th, 
1903. But it throws very little new light on the co- 
operation of Britain and Germany. 


The situation in Macedonia is no better, but it is believed 
that the Austro-Russian Note, which has been under con- 
sideration by the Powers during the week, was presented to 
the Porte on Thursday. The contents of the Note are not 
known in detail, butit is rumoured that the demand for reforms 
is of a stringent kind, and that efficient methods of coercion 
in case of a non possumus from the Sultan have been agreed 
on. We, of course, devoutly hope that thisisso; but we cannot 
wonder if the wretched Macedonians have little real hope, and 
still believe, in Byron’s words, that “ Turkish force and Latin 
fraud will break your shield, however broad.” 


On his way to Cape Town Mr. Chamberlain made speeches and 


eeivea deputations at Graaf Reinet, Middelburg, Schoombie, 


nd Paarl. At Graaf Reinet Mr. Chamberlain spoke with 


the utmost frankness on the subject of rebellion and loyalty. 


The Transvaal and Orange River Colony, he said, had aban- 
doned their aspirations for the establishment of a Dutch 
Republic outside the British Empire. Why, then, should the 
population of Graag Reinet be more disloyal, more anti: 


e 








British, than that of the late Republics? He accepted their 
professions of loyalty, but asked them to find proof. The 
proceedings at Middelburg, an essentially Dutch. town, 
derived special significance from the presence of Mr. de 
Waal, the Hollander secretary of the Bond, which was now 
for the first time represented at a public function in honour 
of Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. de Waal in an excellent speech 
declared that the address contained the sentiments of a 
unanimous people. In reply to Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal that 
the Dutch should come forward and declare that they accepted 
the logic of events and gave up their cherished ideal, he said : 


_“ We propose to prove our loyalty by acts, and to assist in the 


great scheme you have laid down. We will show by our lives our 
wish to live in amity with our fellow-men.” They had now 
one flag, one country, one ruler, and he hoped the time was 
not far distant when they would be one people. 


Mr. Chamberlain in reply said that he had seen men of all 
opinions, and his hope was to bring them together. He had met 
many men who had fought in the war, and had learned to respect 


them thoroughly and to trust their assurances that they were 


prepared to be as good friends as they had been stout enemies, 
Might he not hope it would be the same in the Cape Colony P 
He was ready to accept Mr. de Waal’s assurances that there 
had been faults on both sides, and he rejoiced to hear that in 
Middelburg a good beginning had been made to remove the 
mutual distrust that kept the races apart. In conclusion, he 
appealed to the Dutch to abandon their parochial attitude. 
He wanted them to be proud not only of their villages and 
towns, but of the British Empire, “which is as much theirs 
as ours.” 


At Paarl the attendance at the presentation of addresses 
and the garden party was meagre, and the attitude of the 
Dutch distinctly unsympathetic, but the moderate and con- 
ciliatory line of Mr. Chamberlain’s remarks appears.to have 
been recognised by those who heard them. The Colonial 
Secretary’s reception at Cape Town was extremely enthusi- 
astic, and here in his speech on Wednesday Mr. Chamberlain 
once more devoted most of his observations to the question of 
conciliation. He was less hopeful, he admitted, of immediate 
and successful results of the settlement in the Cape than in 
the new Colonies. In the Cape rebellion had been exalted into 
heroism by men of authority, and loyalty, if not treated as a 
crime, was discountenanced and ostracised. A separatist 
propaganda still continued in the Press, and sometimes in the 
pulpit, and the cloud which darkened the horizon of South 
Africa was more than one man could clear away. In conclu- 
sion Mr. Chamberlain made a strenuous appeal to local 
patriotism and the moderate men of all parties. If only all 
people would forget the past and “identify themselves with us 
in our love and pride in the Empire which belongs to all of 
us,” he would leave South Africa with a happy consciousness 
that his mission had been fulfilled beyond his most hopeful 
anticipations. 


The names of the American Commissioners under the new 
Alaskan Treaty were published this week. They are Mr: Root, 
Senator Lodge, and Senator Turner. Mr. Root is an- 
questionably one of the ablest men alive to-day in the 
Anglo-Saxon world of. politics. As Secretary for War 
and the Col onies, he has had tasks of extraordinary difficulty 
to perform; but he has handled every problem with the 
touch of a statesman. Senator Lodge is also a man of great 
weight and influence, and he adds to his wide political experi- 
ence no little literary ability. He is a worthy representative 
of the best traditions of the Senate,—a deliberative body 
which for the direct powers it exercises has no fellow 
in the world. Senator Turner is less well known, at any 
rate on this side of the Atlantic; bat we may be sure that 
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the President’s choice has been wisely exercised, for Mr. 
Roosevelt does not choose inferior men. It is to be hoped 
that our representatives will be not only men of equal intellec- 
tual powers, but also of equal standing before the nation. 


A very important article on Morocco appears in the Revue 
de Paris from the pen of M. Victor Bérard. After dismissing 
those “specialists” who either parcel out Morocco in geometric 
sections and distribute it to their friends and enemies, or who 
proclaim that it belongs to France alone, and that whenever 
she cares to do so she will annex it, M. Bérard continues :— 
“Tf ever Morocco is to become ours, it will not be by war. 
But there are other more effective ways of suppressing the 
frontiers. More surely and rapidly, perhaps, than force or 
ruse, it is possible that interest and neighbourliness may one 
day make of the Shereef, not a subject, but a partner in our 
African Empire.” The significance of the article resides in 
the fact that it is—according to the Paris correspondent of 
the Times—a semi-official declaration of the governing prin- 
ciples of French policy towards Morocco. France is sincerely 
anxious to maintain the status quo, but she is opposed to any 
scheme involving an international guarantee of Moroccan 
integrity. “She desires a free hand in Morocco, not because 
she has any longing to undertake the conquest of a region 
which she looks upon as impregnable, but because she is 
aiming at eventual suzerainty by pacific penetration.” 


Some instructive official statistics bearing on the Polish 
question are given by the Berlin correspondent of the Times 
in Tuesday’s issue. From these it appears that in the decade 
1890-1900 the number of persons in Prussia of Polish or 
kindred stock has risen from 2,922,475 to 3,305,749. In the 
same period the number of those speaking Polish as their 
mother-tongue has risen from 2,765,101 to 3,063,490. While the 
proportion of these Poles to the total population has decreased 
by about 4 per cent., those who speak German and Polish have 
increased from 103,112 to 164,221. The Times correspondent, 
commenting on these figures, notes among the features of the 
decade the effacement of the old division of the Poles into 
nobles, priests, and peasants; the growth of the commercial 
class in the towns; and the conversion of many agricultural 
labourers into miners or industrial workmen. In Silesia, one 
of the seats of the mining industry, a national Polish party of 
Radical tendencies has arisen to counterbalance the accession 
of strength to the Clerical Centre due to the westward move- 
ment of the Poles, who are usually Roman Catholics. The 
Polish question is, in truth, far more formidable for Germany 
than the Irish question is for us. The most active and enter- 
prising element in Ireland is Unionist, but there is no Belfast 
in Polish Prussia. 


A telegram from Sir F. Lugard was received on Friday 
week announcing the complete success of the Kano Expedition 
under Colonel Morland. The object of the operations was to 
check slave-raiding, secure the safety of our garrison at Zaria, 
enable the Boundary Commissioners to carry out their work in 
safety, and exact reparation from the Emir of Kano, who had 
harboured the murderer of Captain Moloney. The resistance 
to the British force on the march was slight, but there was 
considerable fighting at Kano itself, a town with walls 15 ft. 
high, which were defended by the enemy until a party of 
British troops led by Lieutenant Dyer stormed one of the 
gates. The casualties on the British side were slight, but the 
enemy lost three hundred out of a total of five thousand eight 
hundred. Itis further stated that the town was uninjured, 
that no one was hurt except the combatants, and that there 
was no looting. The Emir had previously fled to Sokoto, and 
the people of Kano and other towns have accepted the 
situation. The Parliamentary Paper published on Monday 
makes it clear that even if Sir F. Lugard anticipated the 
sanction of the Colonial Office, he has fully convinced the 
home authorities that his action was inevitable, and that he 
retains their complete confidence. 


Parliament was opened by the King in person on Tues- 
day with the usual state and ceremony. Both the King 
and Queen, we are glad to record, were declared by all who 
witnessed the ceremony to be in excellent health. The King’s 
Speech, which was read by his Majesty in a clear, loud voice, 
besides the usual passages referring to foreign affairs, which 


were, however, memorable from the fact that the Ain 
Germany was not mentioned, contained very = Allien wil 
regard to legislation. The Bills which are to be 
on the time of Parliament are to deal with the following sub. 
jects: (1) Irish Land Purchase; (2) London Bdueatin 
(3) Brussels Sugar Convention; (4) South African 
Guarantee ; (5) Port of London. The subjects which are ae 
spoken of hopefully, and with a view to legislation rd 
Session, are concerned with : (6) Scottish Licensing ; (2) Valua, 
tion and Assessment; (8) Employment of Children. 0) 
Adulterated Dairy Produce; (10) Savings Banks; “() 
Patriotic Fund. We may note that the wording of the 
passage dealing with Irish land purchase would seem to 
show that the Bill is to be of a very momentous and 
comprehensive character. The hope is expressed that it will 
“complete the series of measures which have already dong 
much to substitute single ownership for the costly and Un 
satisfactory conditions still attaching to the tenure of agri. 
cultural land over a large portion of Ireland.” 


le promises in 
a first charge 


In the House of Lords the debate on the Address wag 
begun and ended on Tuesday, and was not of any im. 
partance. In the Commons the operative part of the debate 
on the Address was begun by Sir Henry Campbell-Banner. 
man, who made what must be admitted to be an extremely 
adroit attack on the Government’s Venezuelan policy, con. 
sidering that he was hampered by his unwillingness to 
say anything unfavourable to Germany, and that he repudi- 
ated the notion that the Government could have taken the 
line that they could not act with Germany. “If there are 
those in this country—and I fear there are—who are of 
opinion that we ought not in any circumstances to be asso. 
ciated with Germany, I regard that view with no sympathy 
whatever.” Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman also quoted and 
endorsed Mr. Balfour’s reproof to those who, he alleged, sought 
to undermine the good feeling existing between this country and 
Germany. After Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s diplomatic, 
not to say courtly, references to Germany, it was not an easy 
task to attack the Government's action; but Sir Henry accom. 
plished it. Mr. Balfour in his reply on the Venezuelan question 
was chiefly concerned to show that our claims were per se sound 
and just—a point we have never doubted—and that the German 
claims were equally bond fide. They had been carefully 
examined by the German Foreign Office and by the German 
legal advisers,—and, added Mr. Balfour, “I think, certified,” 
Without in any way doubting the honour or good faith of the 
German authorities, we may be allowed to point out that such 
certification is valueless unless we know and approve the 
governing principle applied to the claims. The rest of Mr, 
Balfour’s speech was concerned with Macedonia, West Africa, 
and the sugar bounties. 


In the course of the debate Sir Charles Dilke drew attention 
to the fact that the Prime Minister on Friday week repeated in 
the strongest terms his repudiation of what he termed the 
“ fantastic invention ” that the German Emperor had utilised 
his recent visit to this country for the purpose of tying up our 
relations with those of Germany. The Prime Minister said 
that during that visit no arrangements were come to and no 
business done. The denial was very strong, but so were the 
facts as laid before them by the Government. The despatch 
from Lord Lansdowne to Mr. Buchanan, dated “ Foreign 
Office, November llth, 1902,” began, “The German Anm- 
bassador informed me this evening,” and that was the principal 
despatch tying up our interests with those of Germany. The 
memorandum of claims communicated by the German Am- 
bassador was dated ‘ London, November 13th, 1902.” “Yet 
Lord Lansdowne was not at the Foreign Office nor the German 
Ambassador in London on those dates; they were under the 
same roof at the time these transactions occurred, from the 
10th to the 15th of November.” Some further explanation was, 
thought Sir Charles Dilke, desirable. We are, of course, pers 
fectly willing to take Mr. Balfour’s word in such a matter contra 
mundum, but the facts just given are no doubt curious. We 
presume the explanation is that Mr. Balfour meant to confine 
his expressions solely to the German Emperor, and to deny 
that the Kaiser had talked on the subject of the Venezuelan 
question with any member of the Ministry during his visit, but 
not to deny that during that visit the German Ambassador 





took action in regard to the Alliance, 
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The first part of Wednesday’s debate was occupied with an 
amendment on the housing of the working classes, moved by 
Dr. Macnamara,—a debate to which interest was added by the 
fact that at the moment the King, who has always exhibited 
a very real and genuine interest in the housing question, was 
inspecting the new County Council workmen’s dwellings at 
Millbank. Dr. Macnamara, besides increasing municipal 
activity, desires to stiffen the rehousing obligations imposed 
on railway and other companies. Mr. Long in his speech 
announced that he would shortly introduce a Bill ex- 
tending the time for the repayment of loans for housing 
purposes to eighty years, and in other ways making the 
ath of the local authorities easier. Sir,William Har- 
court capped this speech by the remark that insanitary 
houses ought to be treated as public nuisances. The 
amendment was in the end negatived by a majority of 
39 votes,—205 to 166. At the evening sitting there was 
a rather futile discussion as to Persia and China, but it was 
yedeemed to some extent by a speech from Sir Edward 
Grey, who took, as he always does, a cool and statesmanlike 
view of the problem of our relations with Russia. “ He 
hoped that while there was time the Government would 
consider carefully what was our essential minimum of interest 
in that part of the world, and would secure that minimum by 
directly communicating with the Russian Government, and 
not by bringing pressure to bear on the Persian Government.” 
That is sound sense. 


On Thursday the debate on the Address proceeded, and was 
chiefly occupied with Mr. Keir Hardie’s amendment, which was 
avote of censure on the Government for not dealing adequately 
with the unemployed problem, being ultimately rejected by a 
majority of only 40 (201 to 16i). The next amendment censured 
the Government for not having prosecuted the London and 
Globe Finance Corporation directors. The Attorney-General 
pointed out that though he had decided not to set the criminal 
law in motion, it was open to any one else to do so. In the 
end Mr. Balfour explained that the essential reason why no 
action was taken was the defective state of the law, and he 
undertook to introduce legislation amending it in the desired 
sense. On a division the amendment was defeated by 51 
(166 to 115). Such small majorities, even though the Houses 
were thin, cannot be very agreeable to the Government. This 
amendment being disposed of, Mr. MacNeill raised the question 
of Ministers and directorships, but as the debate was adjourned 
we shall defer all consideration of the matter till next week. 


On Monday a Conference! was held at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel to consider the desirability of creating a North 
Sea Squadron, and of establishing a naval base on the East 
Coast. Mr. Haldane was in the chair, and he and the chief 
speakers all agreed that though it might be, and probably 
was, necessary largely to increase the Fleet in view of German 
naval expansion, it was much better not to ear-mark any 
such increase as “the North Sea Sauadron.” The unanimity 
expressed as to making the Navy the first charge on the 
Exchequer was most remarkable. At the beginning of the 
proceedings Mr. Maxse read out a very striking message 
from Mr. George Meredith, in which the situation as regards 
Germany was well summed up. “ We should be grateful to 
the Germans,” said Mr. Meredith, “for their crusty candour 
in telling us of their designs upon us. They stir a somnolent 
people; and without stooping to regard them as enemies, we 
can accept them as urgently stimulating rivals, whose aim is 
to be the first of the world-Powers, chiefly at our expense.” 
That is excellent; but the message is even more important as 
a sign of the times than for what it actually says. There is 
probably no better proof of the way in which the British nation 
has been moved of late in regard to Germany than this emer- 
gence of a great man of letters from his study into the arena of 
public affairs. Such “ spirits are not finely touched but to fine 
issues.” 


The evidence given before the War Commission during the 
past week has begun to be interesting, even in the meagre 
official summary provided to the public. Sir George White, 
who was examined on Monday, stated that previous to 
embarking for South Africa on September 16th, 1899, he had 
received no instructions except to assume the command in 
Natal, and had not been informed of any plan of campaign or 





asked to operate on any given line. Sir George said that the 
ruling principle of his strategy was to take care of Ladysmith, 
and use it to cover the capital and South of Natal; and he 
submitted that his resolve to hold Ladysmith, and its success- 
ful accomplishment, resulted in the complete overthrow of the 
Boer p!an of campaign, and saved Natal. He further explained 
that he had always endeavoured to co-operate with the forces 
outside during the attempt to relieve Ladysmith, and made 
the interesting announcement that he had reason to believe 
that Sir Redvers Buller’s advance on Colenso, which was 
actually made on December 15th, would take place two days 
later, and had issued orders for a co-operating movement on 
the later date. He added that it had always been his inten- 
tion, in the last resort, to try to cut his way out of Ladysmith. 


Sir Redvers Buller gave evidence before the Commission on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. He stated that he was selected for 
the command in South Africa in June, 1899; and that at the 
interview with Lord Lansdowne it was agreed that an army 
corps, a cavalry division, and seven battalions for lines of 
communication would be enough if the war could be confined 
to the Transvaal. He represented, however, that it was im- 
practicable to leave the Orange Free State out of account, the 
only practicable route being through its territory. Believing 
war to be inevitable early in September, and holding that the 
military preparations were not adequate, Sir Redvers urged 
that steps should be taken by diplomacy to delay the out- 
break of war, and meantime to strengthen the defence of the 
Colonies. As Commander-in-Chief-designate, he held that he 
ought to have been more fully consulted before the opening of 
the campaign, with regard to which he received no instructions. 
His own idea had been to enter the Free State and subdue it 
entirely before dealing with the Transvaal, but events in Natal 
made it necessary for him to proceed thither. He intended, 
however, after changing the situation in Natal and relieving 
Kimberley by Lord Methuen’s advance, to resume his original 
plan of campaign. The relief of Kimberley, he explained, 
was deemed necessary partly on account of the importance of 
the place, and partly owing to urgent representations as to its 
danger made by persons there. 


Sir Redvers Buller’s examination was continued on Wed- 
nesday. Replying to questions with reference to Colenso, he 
attributed the loss of the guns to their being advanced too 
close to the enemy’s position, “ contrary to his intention,’ and 
gave reasons for believing that it was impossible to rescue them. 
As regarded the famous heliogram to Sir George White on 
December 16th, he meant that the suggested steps—making 
of terms, &c.—should only be taken if Sir George White 
could not hold out for a month. “He thought that it would 
have been quite practicable for Sir George White to break out 
and join hands with him, and although he did not like directly 
to ask Sir George White to attempt this, he thought that the 
message in question might have the effect of inducing him to 
do so.” As for Spion Kop, he held that the action was not 
without advantage, “as his men in these movements gained 
in knowledge of war, and in confidence in themselves and their 
officers, while great loss both in men and moral was inflicted 
on the enemy.” Finally, Sir Redvers passed a sweeping con- 
demnation on the present Army system as being injurious to 
individuality. 


Regulations have been issued by the Carnegie Trust Com- 
mittee dealing with the Scholarships, Fellowships, and Grants 
of the Trust. The Scholarships (£100 a year, tenable for one 
year) are confined to graduates of Scottish Universities, and 
are intended to afford opportunities for higher study and 
research, and to enable them to qualify for the Fellowships 
(£150 a year, tenable for two or three years), which will 
be given as rewards for original work. They are awarded 
in two independent groups of learning,—namely, science 
and medicine; and secondly, history, economics, and modern 
languages and literature. Both Scholars and Fellows will 
ordinarily devote the whole of their time to the purposes for 
which they are appointed, and a Fellow will be expected to 
prepare a memoir upon the results of his work. Grants in 
aid of special research will also be made under carefully drawn 
conditions. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 92}, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
INTERNATIONAL ANIMOSITIES. 


M R. BALFOUR and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 

have both during the past week lectured the 
British Press, including, no coubt, the Spectator, on its 
recklessness in stirring up international animosities,—the 
allusion, of course, being to the way in which the 
German Alliance has been criticised, and to the plain 
speaking in regard to Germany’s policy and her aspira- 
The Prime Minister, 
quoted with approval by Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, used the following words :—“ Let us remember that 
the old idea of Christendom should still be our idea; that 
all those nations who are in the forefront of civilisation 
should learn to work together by practical means for 
the common good, and that nothing could militate against 
the realisation of that great ideal so conclusively as the 
encouragement of these international bitternesses, these 
international jealousies, these international dislikes.” 
Though this passage is, as we have said, aimed at 
ourselves, among others, we cannot feel in the least either 
We agree with every 
None can hold more strongly than we do that 
it is a folly and a crime to foment international ill-feeling, 
and to do anything to produce the conditions which lead 
But, indeed, on that point all 
What divides us and 
those who agree with us from the men who agree with 
Mr. Balfour and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is the 
We hold that it is not conducive to 
national good-feeling, and so to the peace of the world, 
that we should act towards Germany.as the Government 
have acted, maintaining, on the other hand, that their 
action was far more likely to increase than to decrease the 


tions towards this country. 


angered or depressed by the reproof. 
word of it. 


to war between nations. 
right-minded men are of one opinion. 


question of means. 


ill-feeling between the two nations. 


We do not, however, wish to indulge in mere generalities, 
reasonably at the 
problem with which the British Government were con- 
fronted when they decided to take common action with 
We will admit that’ if 
Germany had been a Power whose friendliness to this 
country had been strongly marked during the past six or 
seven years, and if Germany had also been known to 
be a Power whose action aroused no sense of suspicion or 


but to try to look fairly and 


Germany in the Caribbean Sea. 


distrust in the United States, it would have been most 


natural and right to join her. . These were the conditions 


necessary for safe and beneficial co-operation withGermany ; 
let us see how far she fulfilled them. 
whose friendship for us was real and trustworthy ? Let us 
look at the facts since 1896. ‘To begin with, there was the 
German Emperor’s telegram to President Kriiger; the 
proposal to land German Marines at Delagoa Bay, and to 
send them up to Pretoria, nominally to help the Boers pro- 
tect the German Consulate; aud there was the official 
declaration of the German Government that they would 
view as inimical to their interests any change in the status 
quo in South Africa. We do not wish to dwell further on 
these facts, save to ask whether if they had been normal, and 
of the kind to be expected from a friendly Power, it would 
have been necessary for our Government to give the order 
to fit out a flying squadron... We come next to the action 
of the Germans in regard to Samoa. Can it be said that 
there we found in Germany a friendly co-operator? We 
were involved in finding a settlement in which America and 
Germany were also concerned. Did Germany on that 
occasion play a friendly part? We must also ask whether 
during the past ten years the action of Germany in Egypt 
has been one of sincere and friendly co-operation, or whether 
instead it has not been one in which she has never made a 
concession without exacting the uttermost farthing of com- 
pensation. This brings us to the Fashoda incident. Here 
we would ask,—Did Germany, as a friendly Power would 
naturally have done, at once make it known to France that 
she could not encourage her in any way to withstand the 
British demands? Rumour said that her action was quite 
in the contrary direction. Possibly rumour lied. In that 
case a contradiction would be most welcome, and ought to 
be made public. Meantime we can only ask,—Was the 
attitude of Germany that of a true and sincere friend 
during the Fashoda incident ? Ifso, we think Mr. Balfour 





Was she a Power 


should state the fact publicly, as it would goa considerab] 
way to alter opinion here as regards Germany. We co H 
next to German action while we were at war with the Boar 
Did the German Government show real friendliness : 
was it merely concerned with maintaining an attitude of 
official neutrality P_ We do not wish to enter in detail int 
the question of how the German people behaved doe 
the war, for we have always scrupulously avoided the dis 
cussion of these details, as, indeed, likely to produca 
international animosity. Still, we know what the attitude 
of a large section of the German people was, and yo 
know also the spirit in which the Imperial Chancellor of 
Germany allowed himself to speak of the British Army 
Did that show friendliness? Next, we must not forget 
the attempt of the German Government to sow seeds of 
dissension between us and the United States of America 
It is true that the attempt was a complete failure; but 
that does not alter the fact that it was made. The inten. 
tion was perfectly clear, though the execution was defec. 
tive. Lastly, we must ask whether any unprejudiced 
person can say that the Germans inspired us in Ching 
with the feeling that they were safe and loyal colleagues 
and that their essential friendliness made joint action with 
them safe and beneficial. If the answer given by the 
Government is here to be “‘ Yes,” it is difficult to under. 
stand why they should have found it necessary to ad. 
minister a snub to Germany in’the case of Shanghai. 

In view of these facts, can it be said that Germany 
during the past ten years has won for herself the right to 
be regarded as a friend so sincere and loyal that she could 
be trusted as an ally in political circumstances no matter 
how difficult and delicate? The public knows our answer 
to this question. Let us presume, however, that the 
Government are prepared to answer it in the affirmative, 
and to declare that Germany had justified her demand 


for joint action by her persistent friendliness during 


the past ten years. We must then ask, assuming 
Germany’s friendliness and trustworthiness,—Was she a 
Power with whom to co-operate in a case which was by its 
nature, if not very carefully handled, liable to arouse intense 
suspicion in the United States? Can any one say that 
she was? Our Government are represented by an able and 
clear-sighted diplomat at Washington, «and they besides 
have access to plenty of other sources of information as 
regards American opinion. From these they must have been 
able to gather that the American people were still hostile 
to Germany owing to the Manila incident and to the general 
attitude of Germany during the Spanish War, and that 
this feeling had been recently reawakened by the wide- 
spread belief that Germany used her influence to prevent 
the Danes selling their West Indian colonies to the United 
States. Add to this that for the last ten years American 
suspicions have been keenly aroused as to German designs 
and aspirations in South America. Rightly or wrongly, 
the American is convinced that Germany has hankerings 
atter some portion of the South American Continent; and 
the people and Government of the United States‘are always 
inclined to be anxious and suspicious when Germany makes 
any sort of move—witness the Haytian incident—in the 
Western Hemisphere. But that being the case, can it be 
said that Germany, as the American caricaturist puts it, 
is a safe Power “to go gunning with” in the Caribbean 
Sea? Granted the Government’s sincere desire to promote 





international good-feeling, was it likely to be improved by 
exciting American prejudices just where they are notoriously 
most excitable,—i.e., in regard to German designs in South 
America. 

It seems to us, then, impossible to consider the history 
of the past ten years without coming to the conclusions 
(1) that Germany had not proved herself to be sufliciently 
trustworthy and friendly to justify joint action with her 
in a delicate and difficult operation; (2) that the sus- 
picion of Germany entertained in America in any case pre- 
cluded us from joining her as an ally. But if this was so, 
then the Government were the worst of sinners in regard 
to the crime, whose greatness we fully adinit, of stirring up 
international animosity. They must have known that 
there was a large and important body of opinion here which 
not merely resented the ili-feeling shown by Germany 
during the war, but which, rightly or wrongly, believed 
that Germany’s aspirations were so hostile and so 
dangerous te us that she must be watched with the 





utmost vigilance. But knowing this, and knowing also how 
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strong the primd-facie caso against Germany was, they 


ave been aware that an alliance, however temporary, 
would be sure to awaken here a strong feeling of 
animosity. It could not have been otherwise. Those 
who, like ourselves, sincerely believe in the dangers which 
we run from German hostility could not without the gravest 
dereliction of duty have failed to accept the challenge 
thrown down to us by a German alliance to justify 
sf we could our distrust of Germany. On the Govern- 
ment, not on the British Press, must rest the grave 
responsibility of having produced the ominous outbreak 
of active ill-feeling towards Germany which we have 
witnessed of late. Again, what are we to say of those 
who, wishing to promote international good-feeling, helped 
she Germans to awaken a feeling of angry suspicion in 
America,—a feeling which has swept from one end of the 
United States to the other? Any one who knew anything 
of American feeling knew what must happen if Germany, 
rotected from an American protest by the might of 
iingland’s Fleet, were able to take action in South 
American waters. The sentiment, ‘You would not have 
dared to move if you had not first entrapped Britain as 
your protector,’ did not tend to smooth, but to embitter, 
the relations of America and Germany. That may 
be, and no doubt is, a most unreasonable frame of mind; 
but it exists, and its existence ought, we contend, to 
have weighed strongly with a Government admittedly 
bent on preventing the outbreak of international ani- 
mosities. Governments must treat nations as they are 
and not as they ought to be; and that being so, their first 
object should have been to avoid helping to inflame 
American suspicion of Germany. On this point, then, our 
own conscience is quite clear. The responsibility for the 
deplorable outbreak of international ill-feeling in Britain 
and America as regards Germany, and the reciprocal 
feeling in Germany, rests with the Government that took 
action, and not with the Press, who were bound to protest 
as they did lest the next request made by and granted to 
the Kaiser should be cne for a still closer alliance. 


But it may be said: ‘ All this may be true, but you still 
have not answered the question, What were the Govern- 
ment todo? Were they to endure the wrongs done us by 
Venezuela for fear of the consequences that might flow from 
righting them?’ Certainly not. They should have pro- 
ceeded to obtain redress, but alone. ‘But when Germany 
proposed to co-operate, what could they have done?’ They 
should have firmly pointed out to the Germans that their 
persistent unfriendliness towards us as a Government, and 
the animosity displayed by their people, together with the 
suspicion and distrust which their policy had aroused in 
America, made it impossible for us to act with them, and 
that this inability would remain till their tone and temper 
had been materially changed and the change had been 
maintained. But next comes Mr. Balfour’s pathetic in- 
quiry: How could there have been two blockades? The 
answer is that there would only have been one, and that 
one would have been ours. Without our assistance in 
regard to coaling-stations Germany could hardly have 
enforced a blockade. ‘But still, supposing the Germans 
had insisted and had begun operations, what then?’ In 
that case, we should have left our claims in abeyance for a 
short time longer, withdrawn our ships, and awaited events. 
The result must have been that the Germans would either 
have failed in their attempt owing to coaling difficulties, 
or else they would have got involved in embarrassments 
with the United States, and would have been summarily 
required to stop their blockade,—a demand which, we venture 
to think, would have been obeyed. The Germans removed 
from the scene, we should have been able to take up our 
claims single-handed, and should undoubtedly have been 
able to carry them to a successful issue. To allege that 
wecould not possibly refuse Germany’s offer of co-opera- 
tion, and that whether we liked it or no we were forced 
to accept a German alliance, is, in truth, to admit that 
our power of independent action is gone. We do not 
profess to be diplomatists, but if the resources of diplo- 
macy are as feeble as one must judge them to be from 
the Government’s presentation of this part of their case, 
it would be better at once to close all our Embassies, dis- 
band the Corps Diplomatique, and use the Foreign Office 
as a public museum. Imagine Lord Palmerston’s smile if 
he had been told that, whether he liked it or not, France or 


must h 


Russia or Austria insisted on acting with Britain as her ally ! 





Se 


THE COMMITTEE OF DEFENCE. 


M® BALFOUR’S announcement of the reorganisation 

of the Committee of Defence has met with a very 
large meed of approval in the Press. In many ways we 
agree with these expressions of approval; but we think that 
there are also certain dangers connected with the creation 
of this new body which must not be lost sight of, and 
these we desire to state. We must first, however, deal with 
Mr. Balfour’s account of the nature of the newly organised 
Committee. It is no longer a purely Cabinet Committee 
to which on certain occasions the counsels of military or 
naval experts will be called. It differs from all other 
Cabinet Committees in having certain officials permanently 
connected with it, and in having records kept of its proceed - 
ings. ‘“ We have,” says Mr. Balfour, “placed upon it not 
merely the President of the Council and the Prime Minister, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretary of State 
for War—all members of the Cabinet—but we have added 
to them as permanent elements the Commander-in-Chief, 
the First Naval Lord, the Director of Military Intelligence, 
and the Director of Naval Intelligence; and in addition 
to that we have made arrangements by which permanent 
records can be kept of the conclusions at which we arrive, 
and of the reasons on which those conclusions are based.” 
The results of its deliberations will be handed on to an in- 
coming Ministry, to whatever party it may belong; so 
that the military policy of the country will have in it an 
element of continuity which it has never had hitherto. 
Owing to the existence of the Committee, various questions 
which the Empire presents “ will no longer be considered 
by the War Office as distinguished from the Admiralty, 
by the Admiralty as distinguished from the War Office, 
and then fought out by correspondence between the two 
Departments, but they will be threshed out round the table 
by the most competent experts whose services we can 
command, associated with the most responsible Ministers 
belonging to the Cabinet.” The decisions of the Com- 
mittee will not, however, bind the Cabinet. Their con- 
clusions will come before the Cabinet, who will have the 
fullest opportunity of acting upon them, or not acting upon 
them, as they choose ; but the deliberations of the Committee 
themselves, and their reasons for their action, will remain on 
record. ‘That, I hope and believe,” said Mr. Balfour in 
conclusion, “is really a reform which violates no canon of 
our Constitution, a reform which is in absolute harmony 
both with Cabinet responsibility and with the responsi- 
bility of the Government in the House of Commons, and I 
trust that it will bear rich fruit in the future in connection 
with the ever-increasing gravity of the military and naval! 
problems which this country has to face in all parts of the 
world.” 

If Mr. Balfour, and his successors, can keep the Com- 
mittee strictly within the bounds which he has laid down, 
then no doubt the Committee will not only do no harm, but 
should do great good. The former haphazard scheme, under 
which there was no real attempt to co-ordinate the duties 
and plans of the two fighting Services, or to bring them 
into harmony under the eye of the Prime Minister, 
was most dangerous and unbusinesslike. Under it the 
country ran great risks that a good deal of the ground 
would not be covered at all, and that the gravest decisions 
might be come to without consideration based on the 
fullest and freshest information.’ But it is not really 
necessary to dwell upon the advantages that will accrue 
from the formation of the Committee. They must be 
obvious to all men. What is not so obvious is the possible 
danger that if the Committee is not kept within strict 
bounds, but is permitted too‘ large a development, the 
responsibility of the Prime Minister and the Cabinet may 
be seriously weakened. But if our present system of 
government is to produce sound results, the responsibility 
of the Prime Minister and the Cabinet to the nation 
for the efficient conduct of its affairs must never be 
allowed to be impaired even in the slightest degree. 
If it is, we may some day find that we have drifted 
into a most dangerous position. We must never 
forget that effectual responsibility is by no means the 
easiest thing in the world to maintain. It is, in truth, 
a gold piece that is very easily lost if it is allowed 
to be passed too easily from hand to hand. It may 
either disappear altogether in the process of passing through 
the hands of many people, or it may be worn so thin 
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as to become practically valueless. It is only really 
effective when it remains firmly held either by one 
hand or else by a number of men, such as a Cabinet, who 
have constituted themselves a single unit,—an artificial 
person. It is, therefore, essential that the merely advisory 
character of the Committee of Defence should be strictly 
maintained, and that both in name and in fact the responsi- 
bility of the Prime Minister and his Cabinet should be 
jealously guarded. If ouce the public began to look on the 
Committee as a separate political entity, to ask what they 
were doing with this or that problem, and to try in any way 
to fasten responsibility on them, the responsibility of the 
Government must begin to be impaired. We shall never, we 
trust, see the day when it wiil be said by a Prime Minister, 
or by his friends and defenders, that after all it is not fair 
to blame him for this or that disaster. ‘He referred the 
problem, as was his duty, to the Committee of Defence, and 
they decided it in a certain way, which, of course, he was 
bound to follow, though personaily he did not approve of 
their decision.’ If once such anattitude is accepted, or not 
repudiated in the strongest possible way, we shall in- 
fallibly lose the gold piece as it passes from hand to hand 
and backwards and forwards between the Government and 
the Committee. For this reason we hope that we sha!l in 
future hear very little about the doings of the Committee 
either in the Press or in Parliament. It must remain a purely 
business body, with which the outside public has no more 
concern than with any ordinary Committee of the Cabinet. 
We must still, that is, look to the Government for results, 
and judge by results, and never allow ourselves to be put 
off by explanations as to the beauty and appropriateness 
of the machinery of government. A badly cooked dinner 
is never excused because of the marvellous cleverness and 
efficiency of the range on which it is cooked. We judge 
by the dinner. So the public, while it allows, nay, en- 
courages, the Government to establish the best possible 
machinery, must never permit itself to be deflected from 
the consideration of results by admiration for mere 
machinery. 

Two points—one concerned with the composition of the 
Committee, and the other with the information supplied 
to it—appear to us deserving of notice. We hold that 
except when the Prime Minister is also Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—as we should like to see him—the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should be a member of the Committee 
instead of the President of the Council. We know that 
at the moment it is popular with military and naval 
experts and enthusiasts to flout the Treasury view, but 
to us it has always seemed that a sound financial system 
is a most important item in national defence. We would 
not starve the Army, and still less the Navy, in order to 
have low Estimates; but we hold that no final recom- 
mendations can be made to the Cabinet by the Committee 
unless and until they have been considered from the Trea- 
sury point of view. And we do not want them considered in 
isolatzon by the Treasury, but to have the Treasury view 
co-ordinated with the views of the Navy and Army. 
Our other criticism is this. We think that some 
arrangement should be made by which _ intelligence 
should be supplied by the Foreign Office direct to the 
Committee. We are aware, of course, that information 
which is presumed to concern the Naval and Military 
Intelligence Departments is sent to them from the Foreign 
Office , but when such information is political rather than 
technical it is possible that it may be overlooked in those 
Depariments. That being so, we think that the Foreign 
Secretary himself should furnish the Committee of Defetice 
with Reports embodying any intelligence of first import- 
ance concerned with problems of defence which have been 
received by his Department. The Committee, indeed, 
should be a point on which information of all kinds con- 
cerned with the problems of national defence should focus. 

One more warning and we have done. We hope that 
in case of war the Government in power will sternly resist 
the temptation to entrust the direction of the war to the 
Committee. An Avlic Council has always proved the 
worst body in the world to wage war. We do not by any 
means Gesire that the direction should be left soleiy to the 
generals on the spot ; but when it is advisable to exercise 
control from home, let that control be placed in the hands 
of one man, whether Prime Minister, or Secretary of State 
for War, or First Lord of the Admiralty. A Committee 
may prepare for war, but it seidom wages it successfully. 


ay 
MACEDONIA AND THE POWERS. 


ie is something even that the Eastern question } 
. again found its way into a King’s Speech. hee: 
quarter of a century the Powers have been content : 
remain passive in the great controversy between a 
and her Christian subjects. The Treaty of Berlin ha 
been allowed to go unexecuted; indeed, the signatories : 
it have to all appearance forgotten that its provisions ts 
of a kind which saddled them with any specific duties 
Three at least of the Powers had ulterior objects which 
were best served by leaving matters alone. The Treaty of 
Berlin had weakened Turkey, of course; every fresh ‘ont 
torial arrangement in South-Eastern Europe has had that 
result. But in comparison with the Treaty of San Stefano 
to which she had already submitted, the Berlin Treaty 
positively strengthened her. It left her mistress of en 
donia, and thus started the long intermittent trouble 
which has been smouldering ever since, and now threatens 
to become acute. That is a poor triumph from the point 
of view of the Powers, but it is a substantial triumph from 
the point of view of the Porte. A quarter of a century of 
unchallenged misgovernment in Europe is an appreciable 
addition to the record of Ottoman rule. At last, how. 
ever, the Powers are roused. The condition of Macedonia 
and their Treaty obligations in regard to it trouble them 
but little; but they are made seriously uneasy by the 
thought that the Macedonians may be goaded into doing 
something for themselves, that the Bulgarian Government 
may be driven by circumstances into taking their part, 
and that the consequent outburst of Slav feeling may be 
so strong that even an autocratic Czar may shrink from 
attempting to stem it. This is the cause of the unwonted 
activity which Russia and Austria-Hungary have been 
showing for many weeks past. 

Unfortunately this activity, though quite genuine as far 
as it goes, has not moved at a speed or in a direction 
which can be trusted to attain its purpose. It is not as 
though Russia and Austria-Hungary had had to devise a 
brand-new scheme of Turkish reform. They had only to 
put in force a ‘Treaty concluded twenty-five years ago. 
They had suddenly discovered that their own safety and 
the cause of European peace alike demanded that. the 
terms agreed upon at Berlin in June, 1878, shall at once 
become operative. The work of the two Chanceries must 
have been done with quite unusual negligence if their 
pigeon-holes do not contain a choice of schemes for bring. 
ing pressure to bear upon the Sultan to govern decently. 
That has been the question of the Near East for the 
political lifetime of the statesmen who now govern 
Russia and Austria,—the one card they have kept back in 
order to play it at the critical moment. The moment has 
come, but hardly the card. For that Europe has been 
waiting for weeks. For weeks we have heard of the 
pressure to which Russia and Austria-Hungary have 
agreed to subject the Sultan, but the pressure itself has 
existed solely in the imagination of the two Powers. It was 
only on Tuesday that the Austro-Russian programme was 
presented to the four Powers, so that on that afternoon 
Mr. Balfour was not in a positicn to say anything as to its 
contents. The reason of this seemingly needless delay is 
perhaps to be looked for in a quarter to which we do not 
always attach sufficient importance,—the temper. Russia 
and Austria-Hungary have probably been very much pro- 
voked alike with the Macedonians and with the Bulgarians. 
If the one had never complained and the other had never 
sympathised, this trouble would never have arisen. It is 
not the way of Great Powers to lay the blame on them- 
selves, and Russia and Austria-Hungary have not, we may 
be sure, looked for the cause of the revival of the Eastern 
question in their own culpable inaction. They have pre- 
ferred to find it in the tiresome refusal of the Macedonians 
to be misgoverned any longer without making an effort to 
improve their condition, and in the inability or unwilling- 
ness of the Buigarian Government to keep their subjects 
quiet when their neighbour’s house is on fire. All this 
time, therefore, we have heard cf Notes and representations 
addressed, not to Constantinople, but to Sofia, with the 
object cf restraizing ibe Christians from replying to prevo- 
cation, not of preventirg the Su'tan from continuing to 
cffer it. If the two Powers liad been less irritated by the 
necessity of having to intervere ata.l, they might have inter- 





vered with less delay and to better purpcse. Instead of 
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tei 
wasting time in trying to keep Bulgaria quiet, they would 
have gone straight to the cause of the unrest, and told the 
Sultan in plain terms that he can no longer be permitted 
to make Macedonia a danger to European peace. 

Mr. Balfour said truly enough in the debate on the 
Address that what is wanted in Macedonia is not a 
“thoroughgoing ” scheme of constitutional reform, but an 
ovement in the actual methods of government. But, 


impr i : 
, sense, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is 


jn another 


uite right when he says that the reforms must be | 


«thoroughgoing.” They must, that is, be what the 
Sultan will regard as thoroughgoing. Paper reforms 
will not move him in the least. He has consented to 
too many of them not to know by happy experience that 
he has not been a bit the worse for them. We believe 
that the one change which can benefit Macedonia, while 
leaving the authority of the Sultan nominally intact, is the 
appointment of a Governor at the instance of the Powers— 
whether two or six we do not care—who shall hold office at 
their pleasure. There are capable Turks, we do not doubt, 


who would be willing and able to make a career for them- | 
selves if they were secured against the caprice of the Sultan, | 
or rather against his determination to employ no sub- | 


ordinate who tries to govern his subjects on European 
lines. A life appointment by the Powers, not revocable 
except at their suggestion or with their consent, would 


secure the Governor the necessary degree of independence, | 


and make him their servant in fact, though he might 
remain the Sultan’s servant in name. There must, of 
course, be proper provision for all the subordinate officials 
being responsible to and removable by the Governor, and 
for the taxation of the province being spent in its administra- 
tion. But the ordinary machinery of a Turkish Government 
would easily lend itself to these changes, provided that it 
were once made plain that the interest of the Governor lay 
in making Macedonia contented, not in remitting revenue 
to Constantinople. We are not at all sure that under 
such an arrangement as this it might not be best that the 
Governor should not be « Christian, He would then stand 
apart from the racial antagonisms which help to make the 
Macedonian problem the insoluble thing it is. The Times’s 
Vienna correspondent expresses a very natural doubt 
whether “the prospect of a better gendarmerie, of the reten- 
tion of the tithes in Macedonia, and of the appointment of 
a semi-demi-independent Mussulman Governor ” will avail 
to check the revolutionary movement. If the Mussulman 
Governor is to be only “ semi-demi-independent,” we quite 
agree with the correspondent. There must be no question as 
to his independence in fact, though it may be veiled in any 
number of fictionsas regards form. But if this be assured, 
if the Mussulman Governor thoroughly understands that 
what his employers look for at his hands is to make 
Macedonia contented, we see no reason why the revolu- 
tionary movement might not be kept in check very well. 
It has been heard of pretty often. It has been regularly 
promised for a good many springs. And if it now 
threatens to pass beyond the bounds of restraint, it is only 
because Turkish misgovernment has become unendurable. 
With this put an end to, the old racial jealousies will 
remain, and we shall hear of schemes for the aggrandise- 
ment of one race at the expense of another. But under 
a capable Governor they will not disturb the tranquillity 
of Europe, though they may keep Macedonia in a state 
of semi-excitement. It is on the presence of the capable 
Governor, and on his virtual independence—which is 
the condition of his proving himself capable—that the 
immediate future of the Nearer East depends. We wish 
we could feel assured that the Powers have made up their 
minds to recommend this to the Sultan in a way which shall 
leave him in no doubt as to their meaning. If they do 
make such a recommendation, they have, at any rate, a 
most encouraging precedent on which to rely. The case 
of the Lebanon seemed quite as hopeless as that of 
Macedonia, yet the appointment of a virtually independent 
Governor has given the Mountain some forty years of 
decent government and internal prosperity. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AS THE RECONCILER OF 
RACES. 

S Mr. Chamberlain’s South African tour draws 

towards its close there is a general recognition, 

which is only emphasised by the carpings of a few special 


pleaders obsessed by prejudice against him, that a great, 
indeed unique, opportunity has been worthily used. It 
is possible that now and then some phrase not entirely 
felicitous may have escaped him, but looking back 
at his progress as a whole there cannot be a doubt 
that it represents a protracted intellectual and moral 
effort of the greatest importance as a contribution 
towards the true pacification of the country. From the 
beginning Mr. Chamberlain set himself to understand 
the points of view of the various sections of the white 
| inhabitants of the new and of the old Colonies, and 
to adjust his utterances in the light so obtained. He 
has recognised, as he showed in his speech at Paarl on 
Tuesday, that there is much diversity among different 
South African communities even when they are of the 
same European origin, and even when they are situated in 
the same Colony, and, of course, still more between those 
of one Colony and another. The evidences which he has 
given of this careful study and appreciation of varieties of 
local interest and feeling have been, we may be sure, of 
great service in disposing Colonists of both Dutch and 
British blood to listen favourably to his appeals to 
them to Jay aside the animosities which culminated in 
| the war. In their general scope those appeals, and the 
| admonitions accompanying them, have been most happily 
conceived. ‘Throughout the tone of conqueror has 
been entirely absent, and there has been shown on 
| Mr. Chamberlain’s part the utmost anxiety to consider the 
| amour propre of the Boers. With the greatest emphasis he 
| has repeatedly dwelt upon his own wish, and that of this 
country, to regard the Dutch population, both in the old 
and the new Colonies, as equal partners with us in the 
development of South Africa, and as having their share 
also in the glories and respensibilities of the Empire. 
With much earnestness he has deprecated the display 
of any airs of superiority on the part of the British in South 
Africa towards the Dutch. He has urged our people to be 
ready to accept any reasonable evidences of loyalty afforded 
by the Dutch, and to avoid a suspicious temper towards 
them. And he has been able to do all this with effect, 
because his name stands pre-eminently before the world 
as that of the statesman who would and did face all risks 
rather than allow British subjects to be held in a position 
of humiliation. We cannot believe that Englishmen in 
any part of South Africa will readily forget or neglect the 
advice which has now been urgently pressed upon them by 
the Minister who was abused in every country in Europe 
for his determination to prevent the exhibition of the 
sritish Outlanders as an inferior race to the Boers of the 
Transvaal. 


On the other hand, we venture to cherish no small hopes 
of racial reconciliation in South Africa from the influence 
upon the Dutch population of Mr. Chamberlain’s straight- 
forward insistence on ihe necessity of an abandonment by 
all of them of the boycotting practices towards loyalists of 
which so much has been heard. It was agreeable to hear 
from him some days ago that he thought that there had 
been a good deal of exaggeration in the statements which 
have been widely current as to the part played by ministers 
of the Dutch Reformed Church in the cultivation of senti- 
ments of discontent and disloyalty. Unfortunately, in his 
passage through Cape Colony he seems to have learned 
what has led him to take a somewhat less favourable view on 
this point, and, indeed, as to the early prospects of recon- 
ciliation generally, than that with which he left the new 
Colonies. It would, indeed, be almost too good to be 
possible that the resentments left by what in the Cape 
Colony was a civil war should suddenly wither away under 
the influence of one preacher of peace, however potent and 
persuasive. The grudges among families and neighbours 
left by our own troubles in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries lingered, we believe, much longer than is 
commonly realised. None the less, however, as it seems 
to us, may we reasonably hope for « gradual and sure, 
if not a profuse and rapid, harvest from the good seed 
sown by Mr. Chamberlain, alike in his public speeches 
and in his private interviews with representative men. 
The Dutch are both a Christian and a common-sense 
people. From neither point of view is there much to 
be said for mere sulking. The war, as Mr. Chamberlain 
has carefully and clearly pointed out, has absolutely 
determined the question cf the flag. South Africa will 
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and the Empire was never so strong in the face of the world 
as on the morrow of the war in which, without any inter- 
ference from a bitterly hostile Europe, it broke down the 
resistance of the Boers. That being so, for the Cape 
Dutch—especially when their kinsmen in the Transvaal 
and Orange Colony appear to be frankly accepting their 
new position—to cherish bitter animosities, and to indulge 
them by social ostracism of loyalists, would be lamentable 
folly and perversity. This is doubtless recognised by men 
like Mr. de Waal, secretary of the Bond, and Chairman of 
the Municipal Council in the essentially Dutch district of 
Middelburg, who took the chief part in the reception 
of Mr. Chamberlain at that place, and whose attitude 
evidently produced a favourable impression on the 
Colonial Secretary. His speech was not confined to 
general professions of loyalty to the Empire, but recog- 
nising that they now had one flag, one country, one 
ruler, expressed the hope that the time was not far distant 
when they would be one people. Only so, without doubt, 
can the Cape Colony have any hope of holding the position 
to which its past history would lead its citizens to aspire 
in a federated South Africa. Neither English nor Dutch 
in the old Colony can be oblivious to this consideration, 
which has been pressed upon them very clearly by Mr. 
Chamberlain. 


In a word, what one man could do to draw together, in all 
parts of South Africa, those who' have the bitter dividing 
memories of a sanguinary struggle has been done by Mr. 
Chamberlain, and done admirably. The situation, we may 
reasonably hope, has been permanently improved by the 
frankness, and at thesame timethe sympathetic discernment, 
with which he has dealt with its manifold difficulties. The 
only point on which no information has yet been received 
is the conclusion, if any, at which the Colonial Secretary 
has arrived on the question of native labour. That is a 
matter of quite first-rate importance. Indeed, even the 
complete and rapid reconciliation of the white races in 
South Africa would afford no guarantees for general peace 
and security if any grave mistake were made in native 
policy. It must be candidly acknowledged that the atti- 
tude taken up by the leaders of the Rand mining industry 
within the past few days has been by no means calculated 
to enlist sympathy here. The claim put forward by Lord 
Harris that on labour questions South African Colonists 
were entitled to settle things as they thought proper 
without regard to the opinion of other parts of the Empire 
is frimkly intolerable. The observation related to the 
importation of Chinese labour, but it would doubtless be 
held to apply to the regulation of local supplies of labour, 
and to legislation or taxation directed towards the increase 
of those supplies. Mr. Chamberlain spoke the other day 
of the sense of the vast responsibilities of Empire which 
ever pressed upon him. There is no sphere in which those 
responsibilities are graver than in respect of the treat- 
ment of the vast multitudes of black and coloured races 
who own the British sway. In the past our record has 
been, on the whole, an exceptionally honourable one. 
To put down slavery in the West Indies we paid 
£20,000,000,—the most definitely righteous act, John 
Stuart Mill said, ever done by a nation. We have through- 
out the past century spent large sums and many precious 
lives on the suppression of the slave-trade on the 
East and West Coasts of Africa. In Egypt the sup- 
pression of forced labour is one of the most unquestioned 
of the boons which Lord Cromer, as representing Britain, 
has conferred upon the fellaheen. We cannot believe 
that Mr. Chamberlain and his colleagues in the Ministry 
can contemplate acquiescence in the enactment of a 
system of taxation avowedly designed, not to meet any 
fiscal requirement, but to force the natives to work in the 
mines at the rate of wages which the mine-owners think 
they ought to be ready to accept. With whatever plausi- 
bility such a plan might at the outset be defended, there 
can be no doubt that it would be the entrance on an 
inclined plane, down which the progress to complicity in 
virtual servitude would be practically certain, as soon as, 
if not before, self-government for the new Colonies were 
established. We are no maintainers of the political and 
civil equality of the coloured races with the whites; but the 
whites are trustees for the coloured peoples, and to set up a 
system of taxation driving them to work is to open the way 
to all kinds of abuses of that trust. Having discharged with 
such excellent judgment and good promise of results his 
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other great aim, in regard to that part of the Empire, tg 
secure that the best traditions of British policy are my; 
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“ AUTOMATONISM ”” IN THE ARMY. 


ee is a story told by Mr. Sidney Peel in “Tyoopep 

8,008 LY.” of a company of Imperial Yeomanryen 
the march, and newly arrived at the place chosen for their 
camping-ground for the night. Tents had to be pitched. 
but the men were dead tired, and one of the tents wag 
pitched with the pole a few inches out of the perpendicular. 
otherwise it afforded good enough sleeping-room for tired 
men. The crooked pole caught the sergeant-major’s eye 
and the sleepy Yeomen were turned out to straighten 
it. There was some grumbling. “Don’t you know,” the 
sergeant-major was asked by one of the troopers, “that 
this sort of thing is the curse of the Army?” “Do you 
think,” was the reply, “that I’ve been twenty years in the 
Army without knowing that? But you’ve got to do it all 
the same.” The story is illustrative of the tendency— 
common, no doubt, to all Armies—towards what we have 
called “automatonism.” The thing is unnecessary, it ig 
contrary to common-sense, but it must be done. Clearly 
it would be best, as regards the fighting efficiency of the 
company, if tired men who might be engaged the next day 
got all the sleep possible. But the Drill Book says that they 
must sleep under a perpendicular tent-pole: therefore the 
troopers must be pulled out of their blankets to make it 
perpendicular. The automaton works, the tent-pole ig 
straightened, and the automuton is laid down till to-morrow’s 
work is required of it. 


Is that the right ideal at which to aim, for any nation 
desiring an Army worthy of the name? There is an 
answer to that question to be found, if it is looked for in 
the right way, in a little book which has just been added 
to the enormous mass of writing dealing with the shortly 
put question,—“ More or less drill?” Its title is “ Tactics 
and Military Training, by Major-General George D’Ordel, 
late Director-General of Military Instruction ” (Bickers and 
Son, Is.) It is “edited by the editors” who give their 
names in a preface. The book, which at first sight looks 
like one of the many manuals “published by authority” 
for the use of officers and men in the Army, turns out to 
be an exceptionally amusing, and perhaps exceptionally 
instructive, skit on the “Infantry Drill Book” of 1896. 
It is, in fact, a most useful piece of satire on military 
methods,—a satire all the more useful because it is in- 
spired with an admirable verve and gaiety. Its “rock. 
bed” purpose is serious, but its method is purely 
farcical; and the reader who knows little of Army 
problems will enjoy it almost as much as the ardent 
reformer. It is laughter-compelling on every page. It 
is supposed to be the last work of Major-General D’Ordel, 
who appears to have been an officer who served with dis- 
tinction in the Crimea, and who lately issued a revised 
edition of his grandfather’s manual of musketry. Major- 
General D’Ordel died in distressing circumstances: he 
had a stroke at his club, the United Military and Navy, 
while engaged in reading Lord Roberts’s new book on 
“Infantry Training.” The book “was opened at the 
preface, and a deep nail-mark scored under the following 
passage: ‘Nor are the men to be allowed to degenerate 
into mere machines. The efficiency of the fighting man is 
the test of a good battalion.’ During the two days’ un- 
consciousness which preceded his death only two_half- 
coherent words were heard. ‘Gone’ and later ‘the dogs.’ 
It is to be feared,” the editors add, “that Major-General 
D’Ordel will not be the only distinguished victim of this 
work.” That is an expression of hope which will be 
present to the minds of all who have watched the grinding 
of the joints of the automaton—the “ mere machine’”— 
during the last twenty or thirty years, and who have seen 
with relief a certain amount of the oil of common-sense 
poured during the last two years on its rusty cogwheels. 
But before we go any further we must ask: What is 
“automatonism” ? What is the deadening, hypnotising in- 
fluence which has done its best to reduce what should be a 
thinking, dangerous brain and body into an unseeing, un- 





watchful, rigid piece of mechanism? For an answer we 
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must go back, perhaps, to the consideration of character- 
istics Which belong, not to the Army alone, but to the 
nation which provides the Army. It would be, of course, 
absurd to hold that when anything goes wrong in any 
pranch of the nation’s activity, we must simply fold our 
hands and resign ourselves to “‘an inevitable consequence ” 
of the national attitude towards things in general. Those 
arecounsels of despair. But itis for the most part true that 
when you find in a branch of the national Service, as in 
the Army or the Navy, something radically wrong, you 
must seek for its first cause something outside, not inside, 
the actual Department in which the unsatisfactory prin- 
ciple is found at work. The nation as a whole is slow to 
approve innovations, slow to seize the opportunity easily 
recognised by more mercurial natures, slow in receiving 
impressions or advice from outside. But the nation’s 
0 portunities and openings for original action are many, 
and, as it is, the nation takes a few of them, gradually 
and after thought. The representatives of the nation in 
the Army possess the characteristics of the nation, but 
their opportunities are few and limited in comparison; 
hence the openings they take are fewer. You get, that is, 
in the Army possibilities of innovation or improvement on 
only a few lines, immensely important though the correct- 
ness of those lines may be; and in consequence improve- 
ment comes slowly. 


The analogy between the mind of the nation and the 
mind of the Army is, however, in one sense incomplete. 
The mind of the nation has never submitted to be drilled ; 
it ig the more likely, therefore, to change, to strike out 
original paths, to accept innovations. It is the essence 
of the mind of the Army that it has been drilled, 
schooled, hewn on a Procrustean bed of tradition. If 
there were a national tendency towards automatonism, it 
would evidently be found outside the ranks of the Army. 
But it is not so found. .If, then, automatonism is the 
direct result of dril!, we come back to our original 
question, “Is the idea! of automatonism a right ideal?” 
Here, at all events, is General D’Ordel’s opinion on 
the point. “The great object of the training of the 
soldier is to prevent him trying to think for himself 
(a thing he could never succeed in doing)...... It 
must never be forgotten that the soldier is a part of a 
great machine, and that the efficiency of the machine 
depends upon the regular and mechanical exactitude of 
the parts composing it. In order to gain this important 
point, the soldier must be constantly employed on work 
which, by not being connected with warfare, will not 
stimulate his curiosity with regard to active service. 
...... The soldier should on no acccount be taught 
sufficient mechanics to enable him to open ana clean the 
lock of his rifle, as this could only lead either to his spoil- 
ing the weapon or to his becoming proud and acquiring 
knowledge greater than that of his superiors.” Is that, 
after all, a caricature of the attitude of mind of the old 
school of soldier towards the training of men in the ranks? 
Or take another point,—the attitude of the Army mind to 
innovations in weapons. General D’Ordel finds his atten- 
tion drawn to the modern 15-pounder, and proceeds to 
weigh up, fairly as he believes, the merits of the new 
weapon as compared with the older forms to which he has 
been accustomed. ‘Take as a type of the sledge guns the 
Chinese Brass Dragon Carronade, and for a wheeled gun 
the 15-pounder Mark IV...... The sledge gun is the 
cheapest and easiest to construct. The power, accuracy, 
range, and rapidity of fire in the two systems may be assumed 
to be practically identical when using the same charge 
and projectile. With regard to strength and durability 
there is no doubt that the wheeled system yields to that 
of the sledge. ..... Sledge-system guns have also a 
great superiority in regard to simplicity of equipment and 
stores. However excellent a wheeled 15-pounder may be, 
it must consist of several parts, each of which must be 
carefully looked after to keep it in working order, which 
necessitates carrying to the field spare wheels and com- 
plicated stores, as well as great care in the handling and 
driving of the guns: whereas, upon the other hand, the 
carronade consists of two parts only: powder and spherical 
stones constitute the only stores...... In regard to 
mobility, while recognising the superiority of the wheeled 
gun in this respect in open country, it will be noticed that 
across deep lakes and rivers their pace is identical; and the 
same may be said of their pace when travelling by rail, 





..... I might here take occasion to say of what vital 
importance it is to the best interest of the service and of 
the country that we should be ever ready to weigh and 
consider, without any conservative prejudice, the merits 
and demerits of any invention or innovation brought to our 
notice, and should it appear to be an improvement upon 
the existing state of things, to adopt it without hesitation 
or delay.” That is, really, hardly a caricature. The last 
sentence must have been written or spoken hundreds of 
times. It was the attitude of the automaton towards the 
Snider, the Martini-Henry, the Lee-Metford in turn; and 
who has not seen heads shaken over the written descrip- 
tion of the Government new rifle, or heard the comment, 
“We don’t want a better rifle than we’ve got”? 

But it is not only distrust of new weapons, but of new 
systems, that is the outcome, as it is in some sense the 
cause, of automatonism. The Army system of corre- 
spondence would drive an ordinary City firm into the 
Bankruptcy Court in a fortnight, simply owing to its com- 
plication and the waste of time involved. General D’Ordel 
gives a specimen of “model correspondence” which the 
editors ask the reader to understand is “an example, not 
an exaggeration,” of the methods in use. No Adjutant 
would need such an assurance. There are twenty-one 
letters in all, the first of which, dated 1/1/55, is an applica- 
tion from O.C. Tomski Bridge to Adjutant 200th Regi- 
ment “ for forage for one horse, under L. of C.0.A5321X, 
and beg you will lay it before the Commanding Officer for 
his favourable consideration.” Then the application goes on 
its rounds. It goes to the O.C. 200th Regiment, Slavyansk, 
and back to the Adjutant ; then to the Station Staff Officer, 
Yalta ; on to the Commandant, Yalta, and back to the 
8.8.0 ; from the 8.8.0. again to the C.S.O., Simferopol, 
who solemnly forwards it to the G.O.C. Simferopol for his 
approval; approved, it passes through the hands, always 
duly noted and passed on again, of Assistant-Adjutant- 
Generals, Deputy - Assistant - Adjutant - Generals, and 
Active Officer Commanding Army Ordnance Department, 
receiving everywhere a plentiful besprinkling of initials ; 
the tenth letter, indeed, “from A.DA.A.G. (B.) 
A.0.C.A.0.D. to D.A.A.G. 16.1.55. Herewith memo. and 
correspondence noted and returned. ..... D.A.A.G. (B.) 
A.O.C.A.0.D.,” is almost inspired in its alphabetical 
resonance. Eventually (23.1.55.) it reaches a Quarter- 
master, who replies that permission to issue forage has not 
yet been published in Garrison Orders. Back goes the 
application to the Adjutant, and back again to the Q.M., 
who (27.1.55) discovers that L. of C. Order A5321X is 
cancelled by A.O. 53219X (B), and that “therefore you 
are not entitled to forage.” Meanwhile the horse died. 

We must not be supposed to take too seriously the 
extravagances of this amusing little volume. But there is 
a great deal of truth underlying the ridicule of which we 
have given examples; and the fact that, as every soldier 
knows, such a system of correspondence as that cited 
above is still possible is evidence that automatonism will 
not be replaced by intelligent thought and action without 
the hardest work on the part of determined reformers. 
Can the doctrines inculeated by automatonism be summed 
up ina phrase? Perhaps “It is the soldier’s business to 
be killed ” instead of “It is the soldier’s business to kill” 
pretty nearly hits off the difference between the two 
schools of thought. We must not be understood to under- 
rate the value of discipline in the Army. We hold, 
indeed, as strongly as possible, that co-operative discipline 
is the first essential among professional soldiers. But 
there is a difference between the discipline that teaches a 
man how to be killed, and that which teaches him how to 
kill. Combined, both are valuable; but the one, which 
crushes, is worthless without the other, which necessitates 
alertness, thought, and intelligence. 








THE PREFACE TO THE PRAYER-BOOK. 
HE preface to the Prayer-book, though so well known 
and so much debated by ecclesiastical experts and 
students of Church law and history, is very little read by the 
general public, partly owing, no doubt, to an unfortunate 
custom of printing it in extremely small type. Yet he 
who would grasp the spirit of the Reformed Church 
of England must make himself familiar with this intro- 
duction. Through its medium the relative values of 
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her various doctrines become apparent. In it stand out the 
chief characteristics of the Anglican Church, characteristics 
which her enemies would call faults and her adherents 
virtues,—we mean those qualities of comprehension, compro- 
mise, and common-sense which are her most salient features. 
In this preface (we speak of all three parts) the Church 
states her general conception of the Christian religion, her 
conviction as to the importance of forms, her experience in the 
matter of their corruption, and further, declares what she con- 
siders to be the true end of all religious ordinances, howso- 
ever conceived. To take first the pronouncement made to all 
readers of the Book of Common Prayer—before they turn to 
articles, creeds, or services—as to the nature of Christianity, 
Here are the actual words : “ Christ’s Gospel is not a Ceremonial 
Law (as much of Moses’ Law was), but it is a Religion to serve 
God, not in bondage of the figure or shadow, but in the freedom 
of the Spirit; being content only with those Ceremonies which 
do serve to a decent Order and godly Discipline, and such as be 
apt to stir up the dull mind of man to the remembrance of his 
duty to God, by some notable and special signification, whereby 
he might be edified.” The words of the Church, she would 
have her readers remember, are not as the words on which 
Christianity was founded, “which shall not pass away,” for 
“there was never any thing by the wit of man so well 
devised, or so sure established, which in continuance of 
time hath not been corrupted: As, among otier things, 
it may plainly appear by the Common Prayers in the 
Church, commonly called Divine Service.” The changes 
made in the past have been, she maintains, wholesome. “The 
particular Forms of Divine worship, and the Rites and 
Ceremonies appointed to be used therein, being things in 
their own nature indifferent, and alterable, and so acknow- 
ledged; it is but reasonable, that upon weighty and important 
considerations, according to the various exigency of times 
and occasions, such changes and alterations should be made 
therein, as to those that are in place of Authority should from 
time to time seem either necessary or expedient.” Further 
possible reforms the present Prayer-book foreshadows, and 
we cannot help thinking that the compilers would he surprised 
could they know that in the twentieth century their work re- 
mained so nearly untouched. As those forms and ceremonies, 
we read, “be taken away which were most abused, and 
did burden men’s consciences without any cause; 60 
the other that remain, are retained for a discipline and 
order, which (upon just causes) may be altered and changed, 
and therefore are not to be esteemed equal with God’s Law.” 
The difficulty of satisfying contending parties seems to have 
been in the early Reformed Church almost exactly what it is to- 
day. “In this our time, the minds of men are so diverse, that 
some think it a great matter of conscience to depart from a 
piece of the least of their Ceremonies, they be so addicted to 
their old customs; and again on the other side, some be so 
new-fangled, that they would innovate all things.” In this 
dilemma, the Prayer-book tells us, the Church has decided 
to the best of her ability to disregard the fancies and seek 
the profit of both schools of thought, “ because there is 
no remedy, but that of necessity there must be some Rules,” 
and it is not to be expected “that men of factious, 
peevish, and perverse spirits should be satisfied with any 
thing that can be done in this kind by any other than 
themselves.” In summing up she looks away from home 
towards those countries which serve God according to other 
rites. These other ways she refuses to criticise, reminding 
her children that it is the end, not the means of worship, which 
is of primary importance. “We think it convenient that 
every Country should use such Ceremonies as they shall think 
best to the setting forth of God’s honour and glory, and to the 
reducing of the people to a most perfect and godly living, 
without error or superstition; and that they should put away 
other things, which from time to time they perceive to be 
most abused, as in men’s ordinances it often chanceth 
diversly in divers countries.” 


The note thus struck in the preface sounds throughout 
the Book of Common Prayer, modifying those isolated 
portions which belong essentially toa more metaphysical age 
than ours, modifying them, at least, in the eyes of such 
thinkers as will accept the Church’s council, and give 
to all parts of her book “such just and favourable con- 
struction as in common equity ought to be allowed to 








all human Writings.” But the troublesome conscien, 
of men “addicted to their old customs,” and of meh a 
will have nothing but what is new, are still with us. Th vd 
who would have the Church more dogmatic are soeiatiaal 
inclined to complain of her desire to make her precinct, 
wide and to keep an open door. She does not, they fear 
make her assertions definite enough. The necessity of her 
two Sacraments is qualified in the Catechism by the vague 
word “generally.” She believes in the doctrine of Election 
but refuses to consider its natural corollary. Even in her most 
sacred ceremony her voice seems to give an uncertain sound, 
The Communion Service is carefully composed to admit of 
two interpretations. It can be conscientiously administereg 
and received by those who believe they take part ina super. 
natural mystery, and those who only lift up their hearts jy 
thankful remembrance. But surely there is here nothing 
blameworthy. If this service is indeed a means of grace to 
Christians, surely no Christian should be turned away from 
it. In accordance with the prayers of Christ, there is, we 
believe, a sense in which all Christians, whatever their grasp 
of dogma, are one in spirit; but we see no spark of hope that, 
human nature remaining what it is, they can ever be one in 
opinion, On the other hand, the “new-fangled,” who would do 
away with every word with which they do not agree, complain 
that the Church is in reality very narrow. She demands 
they insist, belief in many things which seem to them 
opposed to the learning and tone of mind of the present 
day. It is quite true, they say, that her founders were 
abreast of the spirit of their age, and evidently desired that 
the Church should move with the spirit of the time; but 
she has not done so. “Those that are in place of Authority” 
have lost courage for many generations, and have pruned 
away none of the dead dogmatic branches which no longer 
bear fruit. 

It may be regrettable that certain alterations have never 
been made. But unless a Church asserts that in no 
matter of dogma can she ever be mistaken, it is surely 
only fair to judge her by her common practice rather 
than by isolated theoretic anachronisms. In spirit the 
Church has obeyed the example of those who compiled her 
Prayer-book, and has dropped out of prominence, if not out 
of print, most of those portions which offend the modern 
religious spirit. How many of the laity who have not been 
at Oxford have ever heard the Articles read, or could say 
offhand what is in them? ‘Those who dare not counte- 
nance the denunciations of the Athanasian Creed can perform 
their devotions either at the evening service, or at the 
Communion Service on those few Sundays when it is ap- 
pointed to beread. In practice the Church has no inquisitorial 
system,—so far, that is, as the laity are concerned, for whose 
sake, after all, she exists. An arrogant and uninstructed eccle- 
siastic may occasionally insist upon conformity with what he 
imagines to be the letter of the law, to the denial of the whole 
spirit of the English Church, and refuse her rites and con- 
solations for the sake of a point of ceremony or some minutiae 
of doctrine; but the Church asa whole discountenances his 
folly, and he is obliged to carry on his petty, and usually 
illegal, persecution in a corner without the sympathy of his 
flock or of the vast majority of his clerical brethren, 


The Church of England demands of no man that he should 
confess to her ministers his doubts or expose to them his sins. 
She offers to those who come within her doors an opportunity 
of common prayer, common praise, and common statement of 
present reliance andfuture hope. She reads to them the words 
of Christ, which, according to St. John, He Himself declared 
to be “the spirit and life” of His religion, together with 
that great religious literature which has for nearly two 
thousand years entranced the Western World. She does 
not ask who misses a clause in her Articles of Faith, 
or whose theology can be proved correct. To all who 
desire to “lead a new life” she offers a “comfortable 
Sacrament,’—as to whose precise nature, with reverent 
reticence, she will not pronounce. If she has defects 
in the present, she may reform them in the future; for, 
unlike her Roman sister, she “ was never yet in bondage to 
any man.” “ Where the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty,” 
declared the apostle of Protestantism ; and in which of the 
“Free Churches ” can we find more liberty of conscience than 
in the Church of England, who by a candid confession of her 
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fallibility pays homage to the ever-advancing spirit of truth, 
and evermore puts her confidence in the guidance of the Holy 


Spirit ? 





A NORTH PACIFIC ISLE. 


HE smoke of the forest fires lay in heavy folds along the 
T mountain sides, and a faint haze was steaming up in 
nisty patches from the sea. The ship was shouldering her 
way between long oily rollers; the great stern-wheel had 
churned up a broad white wake like a road of snow; on either 
side of her were ropes of gleaming kelp and floating masses of 
glistering seaweed. The snowy summit of the distant 
Olympians stood out against the blue sky like rough-hewn 
silver; long-beaked canoes with tarnished sails were threading 
in and out through a maze of spruce-green islands; the 
Siwash ducks were skimming over the ripples in flocks of five 
and six, and a heron stood erect under a yellow promontory 
that ran out from the mainland. The tide was running from 
seven to ten knots as we entered the mouth of the pass, 
boiling into hollow whirlpools that would suck down a canoe 
stern foremost; there was a big red rock-cod floating along- 
side, with his air-bladder blown up like a child’s toy balloon, 
smothered by the turmoil in his own element; and amid the 
gurgle and wash of seething water you could hear a strange 
dry drizzle, like fine sand wind-blown against glass. Here 
and there were bare cliffs of naked sandstone, but wherever 
there was a thin skin of earth the firs and shrubs seemed to 
spring up from a yellow carpet of scanty herbage, and, deeper 
in, the mountain ridges were a blaze of vivid foliage, with cool 
green vistas between the trees at their base. 


The landing-stage was close to an Indian rancherie, a 
wooden shed a hundred feet long, with a sloping roof and a 
passage-way some eight feet broad down the middle, on either 
side of which the different families have their separate fire- 
places, but no division-walls. The “town” consisted of a 
country store, a small hotel, and a post-office half-hidden in 
anorchard of pears and apples and plum-trees laden down 
with bursting fruit. Between the trees were strange grassy 
mounds, the burial-ground of a prehistoric race, which the 
postmaster means to excavate one of these days. He stands 
six foot three, as straight as a pine, and has lived in this 
country for some forty years on and off; wherefore he is full 
of Indian lore, and can tell you queer tales of nights spent on 
the mountains, when the medicine men would go into trances 
by the camp fire and see visions; and of sea fights in the old 
days, when the islanders would hurl from sealskin slings 
“stones as big as your two fists,” that crashed into a man’s 
head, or drove through the bottom of a canoe. He 
owned a collection of arrow-points, and stone chisels, and 
gouges, and pipes carved out of horn, and an axe-head 
made of green jade that was polished to the smoothness of 
steel; the edge of it was transparent, but keen and hard 
enough to cut glass. Several archaeologists, he said, had 
wished to open up the old cemetery, but he would not allow 
it to be touched until such time as he could attend to the work 
himself. Meauwhile he pointed out in two of the mounds a 
curious cradle-like arrangement of head-stones, undoubtedly 
artificial, that seemed to testify to the truth of his conjecture. 
Forty years ago a party of white men had been massacred on 
the sand-strip below the orchard, and his predecessor, with 
ghastly cynicism, had built himself a garden fence of skulls 
and crosshones. 


The road to the fruit ranche wound through a regular park, 
under a long avenue of down-dropping cedars, and gigantic 
firs, and glossy-leaved madronos, with dense thickets of 
thimble-berry, and flowering currant, and bracken, and sword- 
fern. For acres the ground was carpeted with salal (Gavl- 
theria Shallon), and from the boughs of the trees hung long 
tresses of green and grey moss ; great woodpeckers flew fear- 
lessly close to our heads, and the blue grouse rose with a 
startling rattle of wings, like pheasants in an English covert. 
Faint breaths of warm air seemed to brush past one’s face 
with the softness of floss silk; the men were slow and hesi- 
tating of speech; they seemed to think it toil enough to lie and 
listen to the murmuring surge of the waves and to watch the 
fruit ripening in the orchards. Meals were served in the hotel 
at any time by a Chinaman with a yellow, old-ivory smile, who 
had once, in a sudden fit of revulsion, thrown up his job and 








cooked for three months for the sealers “away up north” in 
Alaskan seas. He saved up three hundred dollars, lost it all in 
one wild night at “black-jack” in a Victorian gambling-hell, 
and then returned to this land of drowsyhed. From the edge 
of the landing-stage you could look down through ten or 
fifteen feet of crystal-clear water, and see five-rayed purple 
star-fish crawling very slowly along the bottom, and sea- 
urchins, and darting minnows; and the kelp sprang up ina 
tapering, serpentine stalk to a floating bulb of brown india- 
rubber, and then dropped again in a tangle of long streaming 
fronds like a mermaid’s hair. The foot of the cliff was 
hollowed out by the waves, and at low tide there was a bare 
floor of ribbed rocks, with little shining pools drying up in 
the sun. 


One afternoon a black, venomous, four-funnelled torpedo- 
boat destroyer rushed down the pass, with a white flurry of 
foam amidships, the half-human moan from her siren echoing 
away from cliff to cliff; and then she seemed to vanish in a 
sort of dark smoky mist against the background of sombre 
pines on the further shore. It was like the passing of an 
Afrite, fraught with presage of doom, the more impressive 
because of her swift invisibility. While the yellow hull of a 
Nanaimo steamer was clear and conspicuous in the straits 
beyond, the ‘Sparrowhawk’ had managed to efface herself in 
a smudgy blur, just as a cuttle-fish will fade away in a cloud 
of ink; she was practically out of sight while the ripple of her 
wake was washing up the beach at our feet. At sunset ona 
calm night the water in the inlet turned to deep dark-blue, in 
which the shadows of the mountains lay like purple clouds, 
broken here and there by widening pools of gold where some 
leaping salmon had rufiled the surface so as to catch the sun’s 
rays; and after dark the seals would leave a wake of white 
fire in the phosphorescent ripples between the islands. It 
was on one of these that we noticed a striking instance of 
protective colouring one August afternoon. We were sailing 
slowly, almost drifting, under the lee of a tall rocky crag, 
when some one remarked that a curious opening in one of the 
jagged peaks, through which you could see daylight, was shaped 
like the legs of a sheep; and then he picked out by degrees the 
outline of twosheep, standing side by side, but matching their 
surroundings so perfectly that it was minutes before the rest 
of the crew could see them at all, although we were within easy 
gunshot. Four American girls, overworked school-teachers, 
were camping in a tent together on the western shore, where 
they lived in the open air all day, and bathed, and rowed, and 
cooked clams on red-hot stones under piles of seaweed, and 
sang camping songs by the light of Japanese lanterns among 
the trees at night. They were a strange mixture of fearless- 
ness and prudery, for though they lived this life for two 
months, and proudly showed off the interior arrangements of 
their tent, yet the whole four together thought it daringly 
improper to enter a bachelor household to borrow a book 
without the protection of a chaperon. 


But it was a very Castle of Indolence. It is possible that 
people worked there occasionally—the roads and rustic bridges 
would prove that—but we never saw them doing it. They had 
not the energy even to amuse themselves; nobody read any- 
thing ; and the men only smoked at rare intervals on account 
of the exertion involved in filling and lighting a pipe. They 
began to organise a concert in honour of some visitors from 
Victoria a fortnight before their arrival; the visitors re- 
mained a month, and the concert came off two weeks after they 
had left. And even then nobody turned up from the neigh- 
bouring island, because the invited guests could not make up 
their minds which of three particular boats they would choose 
for making the passage of less than a mile. It is only fair to 
say that this is not quite so unreasonable as it looks, because 
the tide-rip raves and races between the rocky islets like a 
waterfall under certain conditions, and the yearly tide-table is 
the only work which the inhabitants conscientiously study. 
When a tree has to be felled they bore a two-and-a-half-inch 
auger-hole straight into the trunk some four feet from the 
ground, and then another hole of an inch and a half slanting 
down to meet the first. Into these they insert live charcoal, 


and blow it up with bellows, till the hapless trunk catches fire 
inside and smoulders, perhaps for twelve hours, perhaps for 
four or five days, bleeding pitch meanwhile on to the ground 
below, till at last the whole core is consumed, and the hollow 
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shell breaks off and falls from its own weight. It saves 
trouble perhaps, but it seems a cruel thing to do. 

The returning steamer was four hours late on the day we left. 
Nobody complained; we simply sat on the beach and waited; 
it seemed the natural and proper thing to do. -We were sorry 
to go, for a more restful Eden it would be hard to find; but I 
think that we stepped on board with a certain sense of relief, 
for we had a depressing foreboding that if we missed that 


_ steamer we could never muster up the energy to catch another. 
C. H. W. 





THE TRADE IN BIRDS’ SKINS. 
EVERAL different forms of public opinion have led the 
Indian Government to take a very important step for 
the protection of bird-life in India. What is known as the 
East Indian trade in birds’ skins for the purpose of ornament 
has been checked by the prohibition of the export of these 
skins for other than scientific purposes. This has been matter 
for great satisfaction to the Society for the Protection of 
Birds, and to a very large number of the public, whether in- 
terested in natural history or only concerned on humanitarian 
grounds. On the other hand, it is naturally resented by those 
engaged in the trade, one of the principal members of which, 
Mr. Harold Hamel Smith, in the Times of February 13th puts 
the case from the point of view of the business man and his 
employés; while Sir Henry Seton-Karr combats the view of 
Mr. Harold Smith that partridge and pheasant shooting are 
as cruel as bird collecting, a view which scarcely needed 
controverting. 

It will be noted that the feeling about the unnecessary, or 
wasteful, or cruel destruction of bird-life is something quite 
apart from the sentiment about sport. The latter is only 
dragged in as a half-logical but captious argument. But the 
former has extended from the legal regulation of the killing 
of English wild birds to a very far-reaching restriction in 
regard to a great dependency. The United States Govern- 
ment, controlling in a particularly drastic way, if it chooses, 
a very large population of free and equal voters, has 
done practically the same thing. But there is always a 
certain risk present when we over here cause or bring about 
legislation affecting tribes and populations which utterly fail 
to understand our notions or our motives. Lord Roberts has 
pointed out that one of the chief dangers to our rule in India 
is well-meant interference, and that the natives particularly 
resent restrictions on their small outdoor earnings. The 
prohibition of entry for their cattle into the forests, and of 
fuel cutting there, has been intensely exasperating; and there 
is little doubt that in parts where shooting and snaring birds 
for the sake of their skins are really a side business of the 
peasants, they would look on this as an aggravation of the 
forest regulations, and regard the whole something in the same 
way as a Saxon peasant looked on the forest laws of the 
Normans, with their “schedule” of birds and beasts which 
were not to be taken, and their total prohibition of cutting 
hautbois, or of pasturing cattle in, or even driving them across, 


the forest. 

Fortunately the East Indian bird-skin trade is a thing of 
recent growth, recent as things in the East go, that is. It is 
not part of the inherited tradition of the people. There is 
also evidence that it has not been carried on with any modera- 
tion. On the contrary, it has been accompanied by the same 
recklessness of feeling and lack of foresight which have marked 
the course of similar ‘‘ businesses,” such as those of the skin- 
hunters, who have destroyed big game in all quarters of the 
globe, and of the seal-hunters and whalers, who have partly, or 
quite, annihilated whole species even in the ocean. This has 
united against them three powerful classes,—the sportsmen, the 
humanitarians, and the naturalists. Probably the two birds 
on which the first and the last two respectively felt most 
strongly were the impeyan or “ monaul” pheasants, and the 
paddy birds or egrets. The case of the latter is well known. 
They are especially killed in the breeding season for the sake 
of the nuptial plumes which grow then. Some very bad cases 
in Florida, where white traders caused the destruction of whole 
colonies of young by shooting the parents, aroused as much 
feeling in the United States as it did here. The egrets haunt 
the paddy or rice fields to feed, being swamp-loving birds. 
Tt is significant of the ignorance of the trade that Mr. Harold 
Smith sneaks of the birds generally as a “ pest,” nresumably 


thinking that they feed on the rice, 
mollusca and swamp creatures found in the wet fields 
would be as little likely to eat rice as is a heron Pepe 
wheat. The case of the monauls is almost as bad, Te 
are the splendid iridescent-green pheasants of the hills . 
commonest, and quite the finest, of all the Indian pheasants 
The splendour of their plumes is set off by a large soy E 
bright chestnut tail, and there is not a feather wide ae 
not make a fine ornament. When the trade sprang up - 
hillmen began to snare and kill them far more assiduously than 
before, because in addition to the value of the flesh that of the 
skin rewarded them. As no Indian native has the slightest 
feeling about a close time, the destruction of these and of other 
brightly plumaged birds soon caused a sensible decrease in 
their numbers, and has proceeded until the matter has engaged 
the attention of all Indian sportsmen. Even in the Further 
East, where other birds, such as the argus pheasznt, the Jaya 
and Burmese peacocks, and, further still, the birds of paradise 
are being killed in increasing numbers, the matter has oe 
taken up seriously. A special deputation on the subject 
waited on Lord Curzon during his visit to Burmah. 


neni ea 
They feed on tig 


Probably more is known as to the effects of the trade on 
the number and survival of rare or persecuted species by those 
engaged in the ornithological department of the Natural 
History Museum than by any other body of men, scientifie 
sporting, or commercial. It is significant that the late Sip 
William Flower, whose soundness and sanity were beyond 
question, was very seriously concerned by the destruction 
taking place. Like the oracle at Delphi, he sat at the centre 
of information from all parts of the earth; and his protests 
were significant. 

The present writer, in a very careful inspection of the 
feathers in some of the best millinery establishments jn 
London, was much impressed by the comparative absence of 
the skins or feathers of birds other than those eaten for food, 
In the best class of hats and bonnets only three kinds of 
feathers could be objected to. These were the “ospreys” 
(egrets), the grebes, and the plumes of birds of paradise. It is 
doubtful whether the latter, which live in a region of dense 
forest, suffer unduly by the tithe paid to the milliner. The 
egret deserves, and will obtain, protection. But even the 
beautifully tufted “ goura” feathers which lend such dis. 
tinction to a headdress are those of the great crowned pigeon 
which is eaten for food like other pigeons, and is an excellent 
bird for the table. Quantities of so-called eagles’ plumes 
were from the pinions of vultures shot soon after they had 
their fresh feathers. The destruction of humming-birds, 
and very many other kinds of birds of brilliant plumage, 
is not done in the interest of high-class millinery at all, 
though unfortunately a great number of these, and of 
brilliantly plumaged small birds, as well‘as owls, ar 
used as ornament for cheaper headgear made in Paris, 
Meantime nineteen-twentieths of the feathers in use, other 
than ostrich feathers, are those of game birds or poultry, dyed, 
curled, and arranged with wonderful art and exquisite taste, 
When it is considered that there are more than three hundred 
varieties of partridges and pheasants and other game birds 
alone, and that every one of them has plumage notable for 
splendour, harmony, or contrasts, it is not wonderful that, 
together with the turkeys, geese, wild ducks, pigeons, and 
swans, all of which supply the raw material of feathers, there 
is ample scope for a remunerative and beautiful craft 
in preparing these for ornament. The painting, curling, 
cutting, and arrangement of the vast variety of game-bird 
and poultry feathers are often so clever as to make it most 
difficult to determine what birds furnished them. The “ makes 
up” of many is as ingenious as that of a salmon fly, while 
there are what may be called “stock” natural feathers, which 
are in constant requisition. Among these are the wings of 
the gadwall duck, a wild species shot for food in many places 
in great numbers, and the feathers of the tinamou, a South 
American partridge. But often it takes a “ wise bird to know 
its own feathers ” in these combinations. 

In conclusion, it seems desirable that the opinion of experts, 
both in the museums at home, and among sportsmen and 
naturalists in the Empire abroad, should be consuited as to 
what species need protection, and as to the humanity of the 
time or means by which they are killed. The cruelty of natives 





is often quite revolting: we could give plenty of instances 
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scepeit desirable. But where the birds are shot in a reason- 
and not in the breeding time, then they should be 


ble way, 
wenn al commodity, and made use of accord- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


GERMAN EXPECTATIONS AND ASPIRATIONS. 
[To rz Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In my previous letter on Germany and Britain in the 
Spectator of December 20th, 1902, I endeavoured to set forth 
Germany’s present economic and political position, and in 
particular her sentiments towards this country. The “ Fleet- 
Literature,” or propaganda for a great increase of the 
German Fleet between now and 1920, was my chief source of 
information. In the present letter I propose to examine, not 
the present, but the future,—German expectations of what the 
twentieth century will bring forth, and German aspirations. 
Without ignoring the Fleet-Literature, my chief source will be 
the copious economic and political literature which has grown 
up round the German Taviff. Most of Germany's commercial 
treaties expire at the end of 1908, and 1904 will see, for good 
or evil, a new departure. Many of the chief economic 
authorities in Germany, from Schmoller downwards, have 
taken occasion to expound their views of the prospects of loss 
and profit which the new century holds out to Germany. A 
flood of light is thus let in upon German fears and German 
hopes. The former are chiefly associated with Russia and the 
United States; the latter with the notion of a Central 
European Customs Union,*and with Holland. As before, I 
begin with a list of my chief authorities, so as to be able to 
refer to their works hereafter by their names only :— 
Ernst von Halle—* Volks und Seewirtschaft,” 2 vols., 1902. 
Pohle.—“ Deutschland am Scheidewege,” 1902. 
Wolf.—* Das deutsche Reich und das Weltmarkt,” 1901. 
Bley.—* Weltstellung des Deutschtums,” 1897 ; “ Die alldeutsche 
Bewegung und die Niederlande,” 1897. 
Marcks.—“ Deutschland und England,” 1900. 
Arndt.—* Handelsbeziehungen Deutschlands zu England und 
den englischen Kolonien,” 1899. 
Calwer.—* Die Meistbegunstigung der Vereinigten Staaten der 
Nordamerika,” 1902. 
“Grossdeutschland und Mitteleuropa um 1950,” ‘von einem 
Alldeutschen, 1895. 
Rathgen.—* Kundigung des englischen Handelsvertrags,” 1897 
Ratzel.—* Das Meer die Quelle der Voélkergrésse,” 1900. 
Rohrbach.—* Wirtschaftliche Bedeutung Westasiens,” 1902. 
Dehn.—“ Kommende Weltwirtschaftspolitik,” 1898. 
Hunziker.—* Schweiz,” 1898. 
Vetter.—* Schweiz eine ‘ deutsche Provinz,’ ” 1902. 
“ Beitriige zur neuesten Handelspolitik Deutschlands.”—Essays 
by a number of well-known economists, published in 3 vols. 
by the Verein fiir Socialpolitik in 1901. 
Funke.“ Deutsche Siedlung iiber See—Rio Grande do Sul,” 
1902. 
Schmoller and others in “ Handels und Machtpolitik,” 2 
1900. 


“ Nauticus.”—Year-book of German maritime interests. 








vols., 


In the German view the twentieth century will, in the first 
place, be one of sea-wars rather than land-wars. “ The battles of 
the future will be by sea” (“ Nauticus”). Nine hundred to twelve 
hundred millions of the European race, in Europe and outside it, 
will dictate to the world, and their connection with that world 
will be by sea. That will be the “most considerable political, 
economic, and ‘cultural’ fact of the twentieth century ” 
(Schmoller). The modern tendency is for all Great Powers to be 
sea-Powers as well as land-Powers. The present great naval 
superiority of England isa relic from the past, surviving into the 
present. The old sharp contrast between sea-Powers and land- 
Powers is gone. The nineteenth-century wars, which were decided 
exclusively by land, will soon be looked back upon with wonder 
(Ratzel). 

Most German economists, including even Schmoller, anticipate 
what they call “trade wars” from the exclusive policy of Russia, 
the United States, and Great Britain (sic.) They conceive of 
trade as a bone which two dogs fight over, and which only one 
dog can have, and the great majority of them speak of an increase 
of imports as if it were a thing to be lamented. Exports alone 
are, in this view, the index of national prosperity. It is refresh- 
ing tocome across a Free-trader like Arndt, who refuses to believe 
in this bogey, and who calls upon Germany and England to 
“speed onward to the goal together”; but he is as one crying in 
the wilderness. 

All the great industrial States will, in Pohle’s view, be com- 
peting for a trade which is doomed to diminution and decay. The 
typical export trade of to-day is the trade of a manufacturing 


country with one producing food’ or raw materials; and it is 
doomed, because countries of the latter type will by degrees come 
more and more to want their own raw materials and their own 
food. Then the industrial countries will have to revive their 
agriculture, and it will be no easy business. There is probably 
much exaggeration in all this. Not to mention Canada, which all 
these Germans ignore, an immense extension—four hundred and 
sixty thousand square kilometres (Wolff)—of the Argentine 
wheat-field is possible. The best wheat in ‘the world is now 
grown in the Hauran, and the supply could be greatly increased 
with better government. The same applies to Mesopotamia and 
Asia Minor (Rohrbach). With higher prices, India also could bring 
some fifty million new acres into the market (Wolff). Still, one of 
the best of my authorities, Ernst von Halle, confidently predicts 
a future of dear bread between 1920 and 1950, and something like 
that is the predominant German view. 

A general hardening of the conditions of life, a general sharpen- 
ing of the economic struggle, is, then, what most Germans 
(possibly, quite wrongly) expect of the twentieth century. In 
particular, they are haunted by the ever-increasing competition 
which they expect from the United States. How are these dangers 
to be met? In the first place, by a Central European Zollverein ; 
in the second place, by, a commercial, and even political, league 
between Germany and the “German outlands”—under which 
elastic term are included Holland, the German-speaking parts of 
Switzerland, and Scandinavia! The Central European Zollverein 
will include Austria, Italy, Switzerland, Roumania, and as much 
of the Balkan Peninsula as can be had. The object of the 
Zollverein is purely commercial—to enlarge the European trade 
area in such a way that it can meet the great Protectionist 
States like Russia and the United States on fairly equal terms— 
and to attain it is described by Hasse (“ Deutsche Weltpolitik”) 
as the “ great task of the present generation.” All this, however, 
isin the air. Nearer to reality is the proposed amalgamation of 
the German “outlands” (Schurtz)—Holland in particular—with 
the German Empire 

I need not linger over Scandinavia. To call Denmark a 
“German outland” is a good joke or a bad one according to the 
point of view. As for Sweden, Germany can no doubt have her 
alliance if she is prepared to guarantee her independence and the 
integrity of her territory against Russia,—not otherwise. Then 
there is Switzerland, as regards which it is worth noting by the 
way that the only considerable increase in the Swiss export trade 
of recent years has been to England and her Colonies. The trade 
with England has grown from 109,000,000 fr. to 147,000,000 fr., while 
that with France has fallen from 147,000,000 fr. to 108,000,000 fr. 
(Francke in “ Verein fiir Socialpolitik”). The upshot of Hunziker’s 
close-packed essay is that the French language-frontier is ad- 
vancing, the German receding. The German element in Switzer- 
land is nearly two-thirds of the whole; but still the other third 
—an increasing third—will have its say, and every possible tie 
of loyalty and honour binds the two—not to say three—races 
together. Then the Vetter case last year clearly showed that 
even German Switzerland was wholly opposed to any idea of 
political amalgamation with Germany, and did not even relish 
being called “a German province” in the purely scientific and 
intellectual sense. These “outlands” may, in fact, be put aside. 
All this Pan-Germanic talk is, as wise Germans like Delbriick 
have not been slow to point out, either very silly or very 
dangerous. There remains Holland, and here the case is perhaps 
more serious, 

It should be fully and frankly admitted that it is hard upon 
Germany that the mouths of her chief- river should be in alien 
hands. The total course of the Rhine from the Swiss frontier to 
Rotterdam is five hundred and fifteen miles, of which four 
hundred and thirty-five are in Germany (Halle). Germany is 
Holland’s chief customer by far, and Holland also profits by a 
great transit trade through its territory to Germany from the 
United States, Russia, and elsewhere. German opinion seems to 
be coming round to the view that Holland gains too much from 
this German neighbourhood to remain an alien. Germany wants 
the enlargement of her trade-area which Holland and, still more, 
the Dutch Colonies would give her. But what inducement has 
Holland? One German answer to that question is to point to the 
Transvaal War, and to suggest that the whole position and issue 
would have been very different if Holland had been in a Customs 
and Fleet Union with Germany (Halle). Another is to drop hints 
of future English or American aggression upon Java (Bley). 
Lest that be not enough, Holland is reminded that Germany can 
damage her trade by giving preferential railway rates to the 
German North Sea ports, and by building a canal between 
Antwerp and the Rhine (Francke). The fact that Holland is 
Free-trade, while Germany is Protectionist, is allowed to bea 
serious difficulty, but not an insuperable one (Halle and Francke). 
The union proposed is one of Customs and the Fleet. Holland 
must build more ships, but need have no army, and as regards 
trade she will be the chief gainer of the two. But this subject is 
so important, and there is so much still to be said, that I propose 
to return to it in a separate letter. 

Next to Holland, the chief preoccupation of the German people 
is with Russia—which “seems to weigh on our existence like a 
monstrous peril of the future” (Marcks), and with which “a great 
war may be possible, even necessary” (“ Grossdeutschland ”)— 
and the United States. ‘“‘The enemy, the superior opponent in 
the economic rivalry of the nations is—North America” (Wolff). 
“A fifth to a fourth of the American people is wholly or in part 
of German origin” (Halle); but the German element is not 
gaining ground, and it is believed that, unless the German immi- 








gration once more increases (which the home Germans are deter- 
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mined, if possible, to prevent) “the use of the German language in 
electoral campaigns will not last over the next two Presidential 
elections” (ibid.) The high Protection of the United States causes 
great exasperation in Germany, and the tendency, therefore, is to 
sacrifice the commercial treaties with neighbouring nations (under 
which the United States benefit by the “most-favoured-nation” 
clause in the Treaty of 1828), in order to have the power of putting 
heavy duties on American goods (Calwer). The sametemper is shown 
in another way. “If there has been talk in the States of a tariff 
war with Germany, that is mainly due to the provocative fashion 
in which Germany sought to damage American trade indirectly, 
while ostensibly maintaining the ‘ most-favoured-nation’ treat- 
ment” (Calwer, who goes on to make the interesting admission con- 
cerning the exclusion of American meat onalleged sanitary grounds, 
that the motive really at work in Germany was the jealousy of a 
trade rival). “The concessions made by England in the (first) 
Venezuelan affair rendered England for the first time popular in 
the States”; and on the other hand, “the unfriendliness of German 
ublic opinion about Cuba was an undoubted political blunder ” 
(Halle). In this connection I thankfully note the invaluable 
admission that “the approximation of the two Anglo-Saxon States 
since the Cuban War has greatly strengthened both ” (“ Nauticus,” 
I., 410). 
Much more might be said of the relations of Germany to the 
United States, and I hope to return to the subject in a future 
letter ; but before concluding I must add a few facts and quotations 
throwing light on German expectations and aspirations with re- 
gard to South America. “In more than one respect South America 
is the land of the future; there is more to be got in South America 
than there is in Africa” (Schmoller). “We must at all costs 
desire that in Southern Brazil a land of twenty to thirty million 
Germans may come into being,—no matter whether it remains 
part of Brazil, or forms an independent State, or comes into closer 
relations with our Empire” (ibid.) The excellent Professor does 
not see that the last alternative is barred by the Monroe doctrine 
and the United States ; and indeed the German misapprehensions 
of the Monroe doctrine are almost worth a letter to themselves. 
The total German population in Brazil’s southernmost and 
healthiest province, the Rio Grande do Sul, is 150,000 (Funke). 
The province is about the size of Prussia, and there is unlimited 
room for more German colonists (ibid.) The Germans keep their 
language, customs, and religion, intermarry but little with 
Brazilians, and have large families of the best Teutonic type, 
boys and girls both hardened by the constant riding and life in 
the open air (ibid.) It is the one German settlement where a 
considerable population has remained German, and German 
opinion is unanimous for its maintenance and development. 

I conclude, by way of keynote, with three typical quota- 
tions :—* What is the sense of this seizure of hundreds of islands 
and thousands of territories in all quarters of the globe? There 
is no land or sea Power capable of maintaining for ever such a 
system of occupation. A good shove, and the ill-joined mosaic 
falls into ruins. ‘To such a catastrophe the provocative policy of 
England is leading.”—(Dehn.) “ Englishmen must be struck with 
blindness not to see that, next to Russia, there is no worse enemy 
to England than Germany.”—(Bley.) ‘‘ German colonies are not 
now of much account, but we must remember that in 1600 the 
world was divided between Spaniards and Portuguese till the 
Netherlands, France, and, above all, England, divided it anew. 
What has happened once may happen again (Was einst geschah 
kann wieder geschehen).” —(Rathgen.) 

—I am, Sir, &c., VIGILANS SED ADQUUS. 

P.S.—I was very glad to see Mrs. D’Arcy Collyer’s letter 
in defence of Bute against the Times charges in your issue for 
January 3lst. She takes me to task, but my only offence 
was in assuming as self-evident that the Zimes would not 
print a statement impugning not merely Bute’s, but the 
nation’s, honour without absolute certainty of its correctness. 
I have been convinced by her letter, still more by the German 
essay to which she refers (Ruville, “ William Pitt und Graf 
Bute,” 1895), that in his attempt to ruin Bute, Frederick, not 
otherwise a scrupulous person, stuck at nothing, and that 
none of his charges against the English Minister should be 
accepted without the strongest possible external evidence.— 
VIGILANS SED ADQUUS. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE ANGLO-GERMAN ALLIANCE. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Having carefully followed your admirable articles on 
the Anglo-German Alliance, I cannot forbear from sending 
you a copy of the Nuestro Tiempo, a review published in 
Madrid, which quotes largely from your columns, and as early 
as January 2nd expressed the same views as are contained 
in your issue of December Slst. The article on the Venez- 
uelan conflict in the above review is exhaustive, and gives an 
idea as to how educated Spanish-Americans view the whole 
subject. I have marked some of the most important passages, 
and for greater facility beg to translate at the foot of this letter 





* i 
one or two paragraphs, which possibly you might find worth 
of reproduction or reference.—I am, Sir, &c., 4 


Calle de Jesus y Marfa, Madrid. C. S. Mavzr, 





Translation of paragraphs on p. 58.—*To emiera: 

seas for the purpose of continuing in the new = _ ale 
integral political part of the European nation from which fe 
emigrates—barring the case of the British, who learned the 
lesson of 1776, and who have succeeded in creating that marvello : 
confederation of nations which is now the British Empire—would 
be simply to carry with oneself all the burdens and yexg, 
tions arising from the errors, accidents, and crimes of past 
generations, and to renounce the advantages of beginning a new 
life in a new country. It is not human to do this, no matter how 
deeply the teachings and traditions of one’s fatherland may be 
engraved in one’s heart. As long as a given individual mg 
remain in a given European country, he will advocate the doctring 
that any new region beyond the seas should be colonised by and 
adhere to the national political organism. But when that same 
individual may have himself become an emigrant to a foreign 
land, and when he will have to judge and cut off his own flesh as 
it were, his opinion will be greatly changed, as happens with the 
millions of Germans in the United States and the hundreds of 
thousands of other nationalities (Italians, Austrians, Swedes 
Russians, &c.), and also with the Germans in Brazil and Chile 
and the Italians in Argentina. To believe that such colonies may 
be made the vanguard of an invading army which will enforce on 
American regions the obligation of paying a share of the enor. 
mous debts contracted for past wars is absurd. The Germans 
and the Italians, taking two instances, once emigrated, will con. 
tinue, in the first case, to cling to their music, literature, their 
romantic traditions, their ‘Wurst’ and their ‘Sauerkraut, while 
the Italians will continue to love, in the same way as the 
Germans, their music, their native tongue, their literature 
their traditions, their ‘Mortadella’ and their macaroni; but 
neither of them will want to come back to their former 
masters, least of all the Italians, who come in 90 per cent, 
of the cases from the poorer and humbler classes. These 
things are so obvious that it would be superfluous to insist on 
them. Furthermore, history proves the assertion...... The 
excess of population in Europe should go to America, and will 
continue to do so, where they find all the gates open, and vill 
form part of the American nations, contributing their develop. 
ment as a factor in full play with all its potentialities.” 





GERMAN ANGLOPHOBIA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your endeavour to open the eyes of Englishmen to the 
bad feeling of the Germans towards our nation is a wise policy, 
Ihave noticed how venomous that hatred is all over the world, 
and have often wondered what has caused this feeling. In 
February, 1900, I was staying in a hotel at Hobart, Tasmania, 
when the news of the relief of Ladysmith was announced by 
the guns of the Queen’s Fort at 2 o’clock in the morning, 
Immediately the streets were filled by immense crowds of 
excited people, who marched and countermarched for three 
hours, cheering or singing the national anthem, “Rule 
Britannia!” and “Soldiers of the Queen.” At the hotel 
breakfast-table, which was full, two Germans at that inoppor- 
tune moment and with execrable taste said something very 
disparaging to our Army which was so manifestly untrue that 
I was nettled, and asked them : “ How is it that you Germans 
hate the British so?” They both answered simultaneously: 
* Because you helped the French in the campaign of 1870.” 
To this I replied: “ That is not so, as I remember our sym- 
pathies were then with the Germans; besides, how is it that 
the French also hate us because we did not help them? It 
is simply your confounded jealousy of our success and 
prosperity. At the same time, you forget that in all our 
Colonies and possessions Germans are welcomed and given 
equal opportunities with our merchants, or you don't 
appreciate that boon.” Now, Sir, can you tell me whether 
the British helped the French then in men, ammunition, and 
food as they stated? This hatred is generated and fostered 
not only by the German Press of every shade of politics, but 
it is the result of the “false history” taught in the German 
Government schools.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Nor MapE 1n GERMANY. 


[Our neutrality during the Franco-Prussian War was, of 
course, correctly and honestly maintained in every particular. 
At the beginning of the war popular sympathy was with 
Germany, as no doubt was that of the Court; but later, and 
when the tide was running with such terrible force against the 
French, it not unnaturally veered to the weaker side, and took 
the part of “the under-dog,” The assertion that we helped 





France is a pure invention.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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[To tHe Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Siz,—1 was very glad to see the editorial note you appended 
toa letter on this subject in the Spectator of February Mth, 
“The last thing which we desire is to stir up or increase 
national animosities,” for it has seemed to me that scarcely a 
week has passed for some months now without your empha- 
sising the unfriendly feeling between ourselves and Germany. 
Article after article has appeared, and their tone has been 
such as I feel sure must have hurt or offended a country with 
which, after all, we have many ties, social and commercial as 
well as political. I have really supposed that the Spectator 
must wish to bring this country to war with Germany, and 
there must be others besides myself who view your attitude 
towards this question both with pain and apprehension. I 
trust the statement which I have quoted above may be borne 
out by an absence, at least for a time, of such an unfriendly 
tone, which I do not think is warranted, and some of your 
readers will then have more pleasure in perusing the Spectator. 
—I am, Sir, &e., ©, ©: Be D; 
[We have, as we have repeatedly said, no desire to increase 
naticnal animosities; but we cannot from fear of consequences, 
however deplorable, garble or suppress facts, or fail in what 
we conceive to be the duty of the conductors of a newspaper, 
ie, to speak what they believe to be the truth. That Germany 
and her Government are as a whole hostile; that German 
pelitical aspirations are in their nature not only antagonistic 
to us, but cannot be satisfied without our ruin; and that the 
leaders of German opinion know this, and, in spite of it, pursue 
those aspirations,—is our firm belief, and therefore must be 
expressed by us. To pretend otherwise would not get rid of | 
German hostility, but would merely make our danger the | 
greater. Let the rulers of Germany change their policy | 
and their aspirations, and we shall be the first to desire 
good relations with the German people.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE KING’S ENGLISH AS SHE‘IS SPOKE. 
[To THz Epitor or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sm,—Is it too late for you and for the proof-readers of 
leading English journals to make an effort at stemming the 
influx into our language of ungainly and needless neologisms 
and phrases, some of which, I regret to see, have found 
their way into your columns? A singularly offensive 
one, to my mind, is rapidly gaining currency not only among 
illiterate writers, but also those who should know better, 
classifying themselves and their countrymen as “ Britishers.” 
Why this uncouth denomination? Would it ever occur to 
its employers to speak or write of “Spanishers” ? Asa noun of 
multitude “ British” can be, and frequently is, used, just as we 
say “the French ” to denote that particular nationality ; but if 
the singular is required is not the signature at foot of this 
protest good enough? It has at least the merits of age and 
brevity, and, I imagine, has just as general an application to 
natives of the British Isles as its ugly intended equivalent. 
Whence the origin of this senseless word I know not; is it 
supposed to have been wafted across in an American 
eyclonic disturbance? I do not remember hearing it on 
the other side of the North Atlantic; but it is true 
that my residence over there dates from a longish time 
ago. Yet even if it hail from the great West, are 
we under compulsion to adopt it? Iam far from in- 
veighing against the construction of necessary new words 
to meet modern requirements; but surely base coinage 
need not be admitted to circulation, or is our vocabulary to 
be permanently embellished by such elegant adjuncts as 
“skedaddle,” “absquatulate,” &c.? I fail to see the force of 
these supposed forcible words any more than I do that of a 
milder monstrosity which seems to be acquiring acceptance 
as genuine English,—viz., the word “ bogus.” The originator 
of this thing of beauty perhaps thought that it gained 
appositeness by a sort of similarity to the familiar word for 
phantom; but wherein does it improve on the latter, or, if 
that be deemed not terse enough, what meaning does it convey 
other than that rendered by “mock” or “sham,” which have 
the advantage of being monosyllabic? I fear it is hopeless to 
explain to official and commercial writers that “ acquaint ” and 
“inform” are not interchangeable words, and that you cannot, 
grammatically, acquaint any one that such-and-such is the 
case. “We have to acquaint you that you should act like 











your predecessor did” makes a pretty phrase, does it not? 
As far as my experience goes, foreign writers of a certain 
amount of culture are guiltless of errors of these sorts, whence 
I conclude that, strange to say, they, as youths, presumably 
received instruction in the use of their own languages, which, 
in my day at any rate, was not granted to the British boy, 
who was left to gain his knowledge of his mother-tongue as 
best he might, with the result that the average Englishman is 
about the most slipshod speaker and writer with whom I am 
informed (vid. sup.) I have occasionally seen letters indited by 
commercial men in such jargon as to be almost unintelligible. 
What Board-schools have done of late years to mend matters 
is not very apparent; but they have been eminently successful 
in perpetuating most villainous pronunciation, notably in the 
substitution of the sound of “i” for that of “a,” though 
where the difficulty lays (to cite another besetting sin against 
grammar) of giving the first letter of the alphabet its approxi- 
mately correct value I cannot conceive. We are driven to 
dead languages to seek words applicable to sundry modern 
discoveries, but the public will not always take them for 
current use. Brevity may be the soul of wit, but the latter 
must be ata low ebb when one word only is pressed into 
service as noun and verb to signify either strengthening a 
fence, snaring vermin, or telegraphing a message. And what 
is to be said for philology when such a mongrel bastard is 
adopted as “cablegram,” which is then abbreviated into “cable,” 
as though there were some essential difference in the trans- 
mitting wire because it is laid under water instead of on land, 
The development of the Marconi system will perhaps need the 
introduction of new expressions. Are we to expect that in future 
when a correspondent’s opinion is wanted by this method of 
communication he will be requested to “air his views”? Let 
us pass to the abuse (one cannot fitly say use) of a wretched 

modern Gallicism,—“It goes without saying.” This is a 

favourite beginning for a sentence nowadays, which is one 

reason for characterising it as an abuse, since I doubt if any 

“ Frencher” would ever say “ Cela va sans dire gue” such-and- 

such a result ensues from a given cause. “Il va de soi” 

would, I fancy, be nearer the mark. This is immaterial, how- 

ever, my complaint being that needless recourse should be had 

to a clumsily adapted tag, almost senseless in itself, when 

plenty of sound English equivalents are ready to hand, such 

as,—‘ It stands to reason,” “ It is obvious,” ‘ Needless to say,” 

and so on, all of which are terser, and, in my humble opinion, 

equally to the point. I have not the pen of a ready writer, 

but if you, Sir, endorse my plea and will exert your literary 

influence on its behalf, I am sure gratitude will be due to you 
on the part of many whose feelings wince at the grotesque and 
obnoxious innovations inflicted on them by the reporting style 
of the day.—I am, Sir, &c., 








A BRITON. 


[We are afraid we cannot endorse our correspondent’s plea, 
for we dare not be accessories to the putting of that free and 
noble instrument of free men, the English language, into a 
strait-waistcoat, however decorous and classical the pattern of 


| the brocade of which it is composed. But our correspondent’s 


trenchant and amusing letter shows that he needs no help from 
us or anybody else to state his case. As to “ Britisher,” it 
seems to come from some natural tendency of the language. 
Our readers will remember the old Jacobite lament that 
James II. should have married his daughter to an “ Oranger.” 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE MANUFACTURING OF FRESH VERBS. 

[To THE EpDIToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—It seems curious that one of the “verbal atrocities ” 
quoted by Mr. Murray in the Spectator of February 14th 
should have been used long ago by Tennyson. I append the 
passage from “Morte d’Arthur,” and though some of the 
neologisms quoted sound barbarous enough, I doubt if a better 
word could be substituted here.—I am, Sir, &c., 

VEXILLUM. 





“From them rose 
A cry that shiver’d to the tingling stars, 
And, as it were one voice, an agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind, that shrills 
All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 
Or hath come since the making of the world.” 
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{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In six out of the nine instances given by Mr. Murray 
the novelists or poets he condemns are supported by authority. 
The “ Century Dictionary” gives “ hoarse,” “ husk,” “shrill,” 
“tiptoe,” “glimpse,” “ parrot,” as verbs, with references to 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Richardson, &c. Mr. Murray must get 
used to bad calligraphy. I am convinced that his Guppy must 
have written, not “yells,” but “wells of joy artestaned up his 
throat”; and if Guppy hath not “enriched our tongue,” this 
effort is distinctly “good.” Your modernism of Dryden is 
admirable. “To get an extra shade of meaning by using a 
noun as a verb may be allowable if the result is appropriate 
and euphonious.” <A fine instance of this has escaped the 
lexicographers, The first three lines of Iter Boreale, by Dr. 
Robert Wilde (1660), ran— 
“The day is broke! Melpomene, begone ; 


Hag of my fancy, let me now alone: 
Nightmare my soul no more.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 58 TALGARTH. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—The practice referred to by Mr. Murray in the Spectator 
of February 14th of manufacturing verbs out of adjectives, 
&c.,is a very common one in childhood. Only yesterday when 
my little girls were playing with a toy hospital one of them 
said to the other: “This child seems to be suffering from 
’cute neuralgia in the eyelashes; bettn’t we give ita dose of 
cough lozenges?” Again, in speaking of two china dogs, she 
said: “‘Castor’ and ‘ Pollux’ look languid this morning; 
bettn’t they have a bath?” Her sister observed to me just 
now: “What a noise you did make tintacking with that 
hammer!” “Had not we better,’ or ‘they had better,” 
sounds very awkward and cumbersome compared to the brief 
and convenient “ bettn’t.”—I am, Sir, Xe., 
Mary Burrorp. 





PRAYERS FOR FINE WEATHER. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “SpPEcTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—In the Spectator of February 14th your correspondent 
in his interesting letter upon this subject quotes from the 
Gifford Lectures of the late Sir G. G. Stokes. It may further 
interest your readers if you will allow me to call their attention 
to a note in Mr. Dykes Campbell’s “Coleridge’s Poetical 
Works,” at p. 38, by Coleridge himself:—“I utterly recant 
the sentiment contained in the lines,— 

‘Of whose omniscient and all-spreading Love 

Aught to implore were impotence of mind,’ 
it being written in Scripture ‘ Ask, and it shall be given you,’ 
and my human reason being moreover convinced of the 
propriety of offering petitions as well as thanksgivings to 
Deity.” —I am, Sir, &c., Horace SMITH. 

Westminster Police Court. 


[To THE EpiTorR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—The various letters referring to “Prayers for Fine 
Weather” seem to me to miss one point,—viz., that as “all 
things are naked and open in the eyes of Him with Whom we 
have to do,’ He must know what prayers will be offered 
before they are uttered. Thus, if fine weather follow the 
prayers, it was as much foreordained as was the previous rain. 
—I am, Sir, &e., PO.-2, 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,— Will you permit me to quote an authority on this 
subject which I conclude the Spectator still deems worthy 
of respect? “Elias was a man subject to like passions as we 
are, and he prayed earnestly that it might not rain: and it 
rained not on the earth by the space of three years and six 
months. And he prayed again, and the heaven gave rain, and 
the earth brought forth her fruit.’"—James v. 17-18. The 
distinction you draw in the Spectator of February 14th between 
the effect of prayer on Nature and human nature does not 
seem to have been “obvious” to St. James.—I am, Sir, &e., 
EK. W. M. 


[We do not admit that our correspondent’s. quotation 
from St. James is to be regarded as a final settlement of the 
question; but we cannot enter now upon a discussion of 
the subject of prayer viewed not so much as an act of 
communion with God as a demand for temporal benefits, 





as in the case of prayers for rain. We would, howeren al 
our correspondent, in view of such prayers, to consid 

the case of prayers for conflicting material benefits, Soins 
men desire rain for their crops, while others close by vist 
fair weather. But though we cannot agree with our corre 
spondent, we admit that prayer is one of the needs of the 
soul, and realise that few men fail to pray in moments of 
great distress or perplexity of mind or body. With Jowett 
himself private prayer was a lifelong practice. We must 
add that we cannot publish any more letters on this subject, 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE NEW SCHEME OF NAVAL TRAINING. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

S1r,—I do not think that Mr. Cope Cornford in his denuncia. 
tion of the new scheme of naval training in the Spectator of 
February 14th quite does justice either to the Admiralty or to 
the Naval Service in general. The scheme is really a part of 
a very old idea,—viz., to get the knowledge of the inner work. 
ing of the various departments of a ship into the hands, or the 
head, of the man who has to command her; it follows quite 
logically, as you point out in your editorial note, on what has 
gone before in the history of the administration of the 
Navy. At one time the problem was to get the man 
who knew how to make the ship go into direct comman] 
of the armed men who had to fight her. At another, 
when, as it was said, “the seamen were not gentlemen, and 
the gentlemen were not seamen,” steps had to be taken 
to make officers feel that it was not infra dig. to put their 
hands to any manual work which properly belonged to the 
calling of an able-bodied seaman. Again, at a later period, 
when guns and arms had become more complicated, officers 
had to be weaned from the bridge, which they thought their 
proper sphere, to study the work of a gunner and an armourer, 
Further, it was considered expedient to abolish special 
navigators, and to put the pilotage into the hands of those 
who might one day command. And now, true to the old 
tradition, the knowledge of the working of the machinery— 
z.e., the method of making the ship go—is to be gathered into 
the same hands. But this will not do away with the engineer 
any more than former changes did away with the navigator, 
the gunner, or the boatswain; it will but tend to increased 
efficiency, and will not affect the absolute authority of the 
Captain in the slightest. I submit that the cdée mire has 
been justified by success so far, and that there is no reason to 
predict failure, given the same adaptability on the part of 
the officers of the future as has been shown by those of the 
past.—I am, Sir, Xe., R. N. 

[We print this admirable defence of Lord Selborne’s scheme, 
and regret we cannot find room for other letters written in the 
same sense which we have received.—Eb. Spectator. | 





OUR FOOD SUPPLY IN TIME OF WAR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I observe that in your article in the Spectator of Feb 
ruary 7th on this subject you say that “at one time the price 
of corn during the Crimean War rose to 52s. a quarter.” The 
Crimean War began in March, 1854, and lasted till April, 
1856, when peace was signed. The price of corn during those 
three years was 72s. 5d., 74s. 8d., 69s. 2d.,—I quote from 
“ Whitaker.” If Iam right, as I think I am, the correction 
will not weaken but strengthen your argument.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Epmunp 8, Hansury. 
20 Princes’ Gardens, S.W. 





VENEZUELA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—As a test of the soundness of the Ministerial defence, 
is it not a fair question to ask,—In the light of the u- 
mistakable opinion of the nation, would the Cabinet, with their 
present knowledge, pursue the same course had they the chance 
over again? Would they not stand condemned with either a 
“Yes” or “No” reply P—I am, Sir, &c., E. W. 





AMERICA AND THE NEW PRIMATE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF TIE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—The Archbishop of Canterbury in his admirable speech 
after his enthronement mentioned that it was from America 
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seh be veveived his first telegram of congratulation after his 
appointment. This very pleasing promptitude should be 
taken in connection with the. difference of time between 
London and New York,—nearly five hours. The announce- 
ment of the appointment was sent off late at night after all 
the London evening papers had been issued, but it must have 
reached New York the same afternoon before the evening 
rs came out there. Cable messages from America would 
reach the Archbishop while the British public were in their 
beds, and before the next morning papers made the appoint- 
ment known on this side.—I am, Sir, &e., Ww. Tt. DB 





CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH AND POCAHONTAS. 
[To tue Eprror oF THE ‘‘ SpRCTATOR.”’ | 
Six,—In the Spectator of December 20th, 1902, there is a 
curious slip. You say that Captain John Smith, ten years 
after landing in Virginia, brought home his Indian bride 
Pocahontas. It was not John Smith who married Pocahontas. 
It was John Rolfe. Your notice of Smith is more purely 
eulogistic than would be likely to find acceptance among us. 
“Worthy and wise Dr. Fuller” would be apt to be thought 
by us to have sized up his doughtiness pretty shrewdly. 
Fuller drily remarks that Smith seems to have achieved all 
sorts of wonderful exploits, provided we take his word for 
them. Doubtless he is to be honoured as a man of great 
courage and vigour, who perhaps saved English America from 
extinction; but he is suspected also of availing himself to the 
full of the ancient traveller’s privilege of drawing the long- 
bow. The story of his deliverance by Pocahontas is so pretty 
that it seems a pity that it did not occur to him to say any- 
thing about it until, I think, the third edition of his travels. 
However, Pocahontas actually did afterwards save the whole 
colony by a timely warning, for which she is to be honoured. 
So much at least is true of her. The unvarnished accounts, 
not of her immorality, but of her Indian shamelessness, if 
better known, would make still more ridiculous the behaviour 
of that ridiculous King. James I., who came very near throw- 
ing Rolfe into prison for marrying this daughter of a fabulous 
“Emperor” without Royal license. Some think he might have 
been hanged him for having a wife and children already, but I 
doubt whether this can be proved.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Andover, Mass., U.S.A. CHaRLEs C. STaRBUCK. 





MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 
|'To tHE Epirok OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The following family letter gives an account of a 
spiritualistic séance in 1762, and may be of some historic 
interest in connection with your article in the Spectator of 
February 7th on the subject.—I am, Sir, &e., d. €. FB: 





“16 Feb., 1762. 

Dear BRoTHeR,—...... [ have lately been in London very 
near the ghost of Fanny. Yes, Ihave been among the Believers, 
but could not help being and owning myself an infidel notwith- 
standing. I wasso near the Spirit—Oh that all the clergy had but 
as much understanding in their whole composition as my brother 
has in his one little toe, they would not then give in to such 
ridiculous nonsense. A friend of Mrs. Frenches, a person 
of veracity and whose integrity and honour she could depend 
on, was present while the following farce was acting. He was 
admitted at 10 o’clock one night, when he found about fifteen 
more persons, three of whom were reverends. The candle was 
immediately- put out and silence desired. Soon after a soft rap- 
ping began, and scratching, but not in an angry mood. One 
of the clergymen declared the spirit was come, and asked if he 
should question it, which was assented to. Accordingly he began. 
‘Fanny, are you come?’ to which one knock was given (which you 
must know is ‘ Yes,’ and two Imocks is ‘No’). ‘Are you willing to 
answer such questions as [ shall put to you? If you are, give 
one knock ; if not, give two knocks.’ One knock given. He then 
proceeded with great solemnity to interrogate this female 
ghost. ‘Are you a spirit?’ One knock. ‘Are you a good spirit ?’ 
One knock. ‘Are you in a state of happiness?’ One knock. 
‘Are you in a state of progressive happiness? I mean by that an 
increasing happiness?’ One knock. ‘ Are you troubled in mind ?’ 
One knock. ‘Have you injured any one?’ Two knocks. ‘Has 
Mr. Parsons injured you?’ Two knocks. ‘Has his wife?’ Two 
knocks. ‘ Did you die an unnatural death?’ Two knocks. Some 
persons present having heard that the ghost came to reveal its 
being poisoned, were surprised at the answer to the last query, 
but the parson gravely said it was his fault in not stating the 
question right; he, therefore, would ask it again. Parson: ‘ Did 
you die a natural death?’ Spirit gave two knocks. ‘Were you 
poisoned?’ Oneknock. ‘ Was it in beer, tea,or purl?’ Knocked 
for purl. ‘What is it o’clock?’ Gave ten knocks. ‘How 


ghost was again out, for that if had gone three-quarters by 
St. Sepulchre’s chimes. The reverend gentleman answered that 
clocks might be faulty, but by real time the spirit might be right. 
He then pursued his interrogation. ‘CanI be of any service to 
you?’ One knock. ‘ Would it appear that you died of poison if 
your corpse was taken up?’ One knock—‘ Yes.’ ‘Would it 
give you satisfaction if Mr. K. was hanged?’ ‘‘Yes.” ‘Will 
you appear in a Court of Justice if he should be prosecuted ?’ 
‘Yes’—one knock. ‘Is there no one here that comes to scoff ?’ 
‘No’ ‘Do all present come with a serious mind?’ ‘Yes.’ 
‘How many clergymen are there in the room?’ One knock. 
Parson: ‘What, only one knock?’ Then two knocks. Some 
observed there were three clergymen in the room, to which the 
parson judiciously observed that the third was a stranger and not 
in a canonical habit. Then. Mrs. Frenches asked if it could tell 
the colour of the arsenick by which it was poisoned. One knock—~ 
‘Yes.’ ‘Wasit red arsenick?’ ‘Yes”..... * Now am I convinced 
of the imposture, for red arsenick has not the least poisonous 
quality init. ’Tis white. I appeal to a physician present for my 
assertion.’ This was excused. How should a woman know such 
nice distinctions as to the colour? Mrs. Frenches’ friend: ‘ Pray, 
gentlemen, how does she know that she took arsenick at all? She 
declared she lived but three hours after taking it. It’s plain she 
did not know the taste, or she would not have taken it.’ Upon 
this much altercation ensued, at which the spirit showed great 
anger by scratching...... I was much pleased with one clergy- 
man, who said it was a d——d lying spirit.” 





“THE LIBERTY OF PROPHESYING.” 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOCTATOR.”] 
Srtr,—In the Spectator of January 17th (“The Liberty of 
Prophesying’’) you say that religious toleration is by no means 
a modern idea. In support of this position the following 
extract may be not without interest. It is from the Twelfth 
Rock Edict of King Asoka, a Maurya King of Northern 
India about 250 B.C. :— 

“His Majesty cares not so much for donations or external 
reverence as that there should be a growth of the essence of the 
matter of all sects. The growth of this essence of the matter 
assumes various forms, but the root of it is restraint of speech, te 
wit, a man must not do reverence to his own sect by disparaging 
that of another man for trivial reasons. Self-control therefore is 
meritorious, to wit, hearkening to the law of others, and hearken- 
ing willingly. All sects have been reverenced by me with various 
forms of reverence. Nevertheless personal adherence to a man’s 
particular creed seems to me the chief thing.” 

—I an, Sir, &e., FREDERIC PALMER. 

The Rectory, Andover, Mass., U.S.A. 





A LONG-LIVED UNDERGRADUATES’ SOCIETY, 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1z,—I do not know if the following particulars of a Society 
somewhat analogous to the “ Kaleidoscopes ” mentioned in the 
Spectator of January 31st are of interest. In June, 1878, nine 
men of Trinity College, Cambridge, about to go down after 
taking their degree, formed themselves into a Society under 
the name of “The IX. Pins.” Rule 3 of the Society is that 
“the above-named contemporaries of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, dine together in London at least once a year.” In 
June last the twenty-seventh dinner took place. One member 
has not missed a single meeting, and another only once. 
The members are scattered all over Great Britain. Their 
professions comprise barristers and parsons, together with one 
banker, one brewer, one stockbroker, and one publisher.— 
I am, Sir, Xc., 

Tue Hon. Secretary oF “THE IX. Pins.” 





ENGLISH WINDS. 

[To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘‘SPEecTaToR.”’] 

Sir,—In a letter which appeared in the Spectator of 
February 14th under the above heading, explanations of 
the following three facts were attempted,—the prevalence 
of ague in the East of England some eighty or more years 
ago, its subsequent departure, and its causation in Essex by an 
East wind. Iam of opinion that the explanations given are 
not in accord with scientific facts, and am therefore sending 
you the explanations which I believe to be correct. Ague is a 
kind of malarial fever, and is caused by the infection of its 
victim with a unicellular micro-organism known as a haema- 
moeba. This small creature very rapidly multiplies at the 
expense of the red blood corpuscles of its host, producing the 
symptoms known as ague. A detailed description of the 
life-history of these haemamoebae would be out of place 
here. It is sufficient for my purpose to state that if 
the ague-stricken person is bitten by a certain kind of 





many quarters after?’ 'Two knocks. Some person said the 
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gnat, that gnat in its turn becomes infested with haema- 


moebae, and is capable of passing them on to the next | Sir, &c., 


person it bites, and so of transferring the disease from 
one person to another. Working from these data, the correct 
explanations to the above-stated facts are not far to seek. 
The prevalence of ague some eighty years ago was due to the 
comparative commonness of this gnat in certain parts of 
England, notably in the Fen country. Its subsequent 
departure is due to the disappearance of this particular gnat, 
which alone could transfer the disease from an ague-stricken 
person to a healthy individual. The disappearance of this 
gnat is due to changes in its environment, possibly to those of 
vegetation, which have taken place since the marshes in the 
East of England have been properly drained. The causation 
of ague in Essex by an East wind was probably due to a 
migration of the gnats inland from the marshes bordering on 
the German Ocean, brought about by the agency of the wind. 
The fact that the ague was often caught on sunny days in 
early spring bears out this view, for on such days as these the 
insect tribe, including the gnats, would naturally be disport- 
ing itself. —I am, Sir, &c., J. N. Joyce. 
King’s College, Cambridge. 





MOLES AND MOLE-SKINS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srz,—In reference to the article on the above subject in the 
Spectator of January 3lst, I beg to submit to your notice an 
extract taken from a recent work on Yorkshire. I was at 
Cawood with the writer of the book last summer, and heard 
him question the farmers and gamekeepers on this curious 
phase of the mole’s economy. Like the adder’s swallowing 
of her young, it may require the verification of careful 
scientific observation; but all the persons interrogated were 
most emphatic about the truth of their statement.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Geo. THEO. LOWE. 
11 Wentworth Street, Huddersfield. 





“Hereabouts in the loose sandy subsoil the mole, which is often 
of a creamy colour, proves very troublesome to the farmers. 
Under the molehill are three chambers, the bottom-most being 
the home or nest; the upper chambers are generally stocked with 
headless worms, a provision of the sagacious mole against a rainy 
day. This maiming of the worm does not destroy life, but 
deprives it of the power to creep away, hence the mole generally 
retains in its larder a fresh supply of live food. Weare told by 
an authority that the mole lives almost wholly upon the red 
earthworm of the fields.”—“The Old Kingdom of Elmet,” by 
Edmund Bogg, pp. 243-44. 





CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
[To Tue Evitor oF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
§1z,—Your article on circumstantial evidence in the Spectator 
of January 3lst leads me to lay before you the following 
statement, one of downright fact. I give it as exhibiting the 
possibility of uncertainty existing under conditions which 
would justify most positive evidence on oath. A few years 
ago one of my sons was a medical student at St. Bartholomew's. 
One afternoon I was returning from town with one of my 
grown-up daughters. We were delayed a short time at King’s 
Cross whilst getting our tickets snipped at the gate leading 
down to the lower suburban platform, when a young fellow 
rushed past us showing his season ticket, and brushing 
against me where I stood. I said quietly to my daughter, 
“There goes Harry! We will roast him when we get home 
for his unceremonious behaviour!” We hurried after him, 
but were just too late for the train, yet in time to see him 
enter it, at a very few yards’ distance. ‘“ Never mind,” I said, 
“this is not a main-line train; he will have to change at Fins- 
bury Park; we shall find him there.” Our own train came in 
in a very short time; but at Finsbury Park he was not on the 
platform, nor did we find him on the platform of our own 
station. We were puzzled. But on reaching our house, to 
our surprise, we found him sitting in the dining-room; and 
on my inquiring how long he had been at home, he said: 
“ Half-an-hour!” Now here were éwo persons, fairly intelli- 
gent, clear-sighted, and in full possession of their senses, com- 
pletely mistaken, and in broad daylight, confusing some 
perfect stranger with a member of their own family. Height, 


figure, and strongly defined features notwithstanding, we were 
both deceived! 


After this may I never have to give evidence 


(in Court on oath in a case involving life or death !~I am 
J. Bowmay, 
New Southgate Vicarage, N. " 





A QUESTION. 
[To Tus Epitor oF THE “ Sprcrator,” | 

Srr,—In the Spectator of February 14th I notice an article 
entitled “Subalterns’ Court-Martials.” May I ask whether 
the spelling of the latter words should not be “Courts. 
Martial” ?—I am, Sir, &c., GILBERT WrYBURNE Corrar 

Stanhope Lines, Aldershot. 

{The correct form is, of course, “ Courts-Martial,” but in 
the case in point it seems more appropriate to follow the 
colloquial usage.—EDb. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


“ANNUS MIRABILIS.” 
DAYLIGHT was down; and up the cool 
Bare heaven the moon, o’er roof and elm, 
Daughter of dusk most wonderful, 
Went mounting to her realm : 
And night was only half begun, 
O’er Edwardes Square in Kensington. 





A Sabbath peace possessed her face, 
An even glow her bosom filled ; 
High in her solitary place 
The huntress’ heart was stilled. 
With bow and arrows all laid down, 
She stood and looked on London Town. 


Nay! how could sight of us bring rest 
To that far-travelled heart, and draw 

The mirror of her dreaming breast >— 
Thought I, and gazing, saw 

Far up above me, high, oh high, 

From South to North a heron fly ! 


Oh, swiftly answered! Yonder flew 
The wings of freedom and of hope: 
Little of London Town he knew, 
The round horizon was his scope ! 
High up he sails and sees beneath 
The glimmering ponds of Hampstead Heath, 


Hendon; and farther out afield 
Low water-meads lie in his ken, 
And lonely pools by Harrow Weald, 
And solitudes unloved of men, 
Where he his fisher’s spear dips down, 
Little he cares for London Town! 


So small, with all its miles of sin, 
Is London to the grey-blue bird! 
A cuckoo cried at Lincoln’s Inn 
Last April: somewhere else one heard 
The missel-thrush with throat of glee ;— 
And nightingales at Battersea ! 
LAURENCE HovusmAN. 








BOOKS. 


——— 
AN ALLEGED ROMANCE BY JOHN MILTON.* 
THE critic, happily for his peace of mind, is not often con- 
fronted with a problem so perplexing as that of which he has 
to attempt the solution in dealing with Nova Solyma, a philo- 
sophical romance for which, after an obscurity of more than 
two centuries and a half, a learned and industrious editor has 
claimed the illustrious authorship of John Milton. The facts 
are briefly these. In 1648 there was published in London a 
small octavo of three hundred and ninety-two pages which 
had for its title-page “Novam Sotyma Libri Sex. Typis 
Joannis Legati.” There was no word of preface, but on the 
page facing the title a Latin couplet deprecating inquiry,— 
“ Read and enjoy the book, and so make it your own.” The 








* Nova Solyma, the Ideal City; or, Jerusalem Regained. With Introduction, 
Translation, Literary Essays, and a Bibliography by the Rey. Walter 
Begley. 2 vols. London: John Murray, [2Is, net.j 
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plete 
following year there was a second edition, consisting of the 
unsold copies with a new title-page and the same motto. 
The difference of the title-page was that a sub-title, “Sive 
Institutio Christiani,’’ was added, and a brief table of con- 
tents. To this title-page the old verse motto was trans- 
ferred. The name of a publisher was also given. The 
book was printed by Johannes Legatus, but sold by Thomas 
Underhill at the ‘Sign of the Bible’ in Wood Street. From 
that day to the time when Mr. Begley came across it, and 
elaborated the theory of a Miltonice authorship, it was, so to 
speak, never heard of. Absolutely no mention is made of 
it, That two people at least have read it, or part of it, in time 
past is proved by the fact that in the British Museum copy 
some one has attributed it to Emanuel Swedenborg, a theory 





summarily disposed of by another scribe with the words, | 


«Stuff. Swedenborg born 1688 died 1772.” Experts pro- 
nounce that the book was unquestionably printed from 
Legat’s type. That this type was then in his possession is 
doubtful, for his name does not appear among the printers of 
the year. All this, however, is of very little importance. The 
important fact is that a book of a quite unusual class was 
published in 1648. No one can doubt, even after a brief 
inspection, that it is unusual, and we have to conjecture who 
wrote it. Mr. Begley’s answer is,—Joln M/lton. 

This answer is, of course, « prior? highly improbable. There 
is nothing quite parallel to it in the history of literature. 
There have been literary discoveries of various kinds, but 
hardly one that can. be matched with this. Milton was not as 
great a personage in the eyes of his contemporaries as he is in 
ours; still, he was a prominent man, prominentas a politician, 
as a controversialist, as a man of letters. In 1648, indeed, he 
was not so important as he was six or seven years later; 
but he ranked as high as any man of his time, the great 
divines, Parliamentarians, and soldiers excepted. How was it 
that the book fell so dead, that no one noticed it either then 
or afterwards, that he himself—perhaps the strangest thing 
of all—never referred to it ? These are formidable difficulties. 


Yet it is impossible to deny that there is much weight in Mr. | 


Begley’s arguments. 

Nova Solyma, a title fairly represented by the Miltonic 
“ Jerusalem Regained,” opens in the familiar style of romance. 
Three youths on horseback are seen approaching a city which 
we recognise as being, with a difference, the New Jerusalem 
of the Apocalypse. The leader, Joseph by name, is a native, 
his companions are Englishmen. Joseph is recognised 
by his father, who takes the party to his house, and 
entertains them, first with a‘meal, then with a discourse 
on education, which is certainly,Miltonic, and curiously 
anticipatory of modern ideals. ‘Inspectors and Directors of 
Education,” “ public discourses held in all parts of the land,” 
“no one with natural endowments of a higher order allowed 
to remain unnoticed and neglected from the obscurity of his 
birth,’ were not commonplaces in the seventeenth century. 


The same subject is continued in the same chapter, where a | 


long lecture on allegorical form is delivered by an aged dame 
to Joseph’s young brothers. Indeed, it recurs again and again 
throughout the book, and seldom without some Miltonic 
characteristics. In the first chapter of Book III., for instance, 
Joseph pays a visit to his old College, and occasion is taken to 
describe academical arrangements, discipline, and study. 
Not the least curious detail is the remark made by the vener- 
able “head-tutor” when he welcomes the visitor as one re- 
turned from the dead. “The thrent and epicedia to your 
memory are all but published,’ he says. We are certainly 
reminded of the laments for Edward King, tutor of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, all of them now forgotten except the 
immortal “ Lycidas.” Myr. Begley remarks that such memorials 
of private persons were not common. 

Other Miltonic characteristics might be mentioned, among 
them a lofty morality, which does not, however, exclude a 
certain warmth of descriptive colour, a frequent combination in 
the Milton whom we know. But we may pass at once to a matter 
which furnishes the strongest evidence for Mr. Begley’s con- 
tention, a matter, too, which admits of convenient statement 
within the limits of a review. Nova Solyma is manifestly the 
work of one who possessed an uncommon command of Latin, 
along with much literary power. This exactly describes 
Milton. He was a great Latinist, not a Ciceronian by any 
means; he freely used the terms of the Silver Age, and even | 











| Heavenly Muse, that on the secret top Of Oreb.” 


of ages which were not even silver, but he moved as easily, it 
may be said, in the language as any man of his time. In 
exact scholarship he had superiors, but not in a ready mastery 
of its constructions and its vocabulary. And when we 
descend from this general statement to particulars, we find 
some very curious confirmations of the theory of a Miltonic 
authorship. The vocabulary, as has been suggested above, 
is remarkable, showing especially a notable similarity with 
the Latin of Milton’s acknowledged prose and verse. There is, 
for instance, an uncommon word, statuminare, used by Colu- 
mella for “to prop.” Milton, with whom Columella was a 
favourite author, employed this word in a College exercise 
(statuminare argumento), and again in the posthumously pub- 
lished De Doctrina Christiana, where he substitutes statuminat 
for the Vulgate suscipiens in Psalin exlvii. 6, “The Lord lifteth 
up the meek.’”” Then there isa somewhat rare though classical 
use of castigatum as an epithet of pectus in the description of 
Joseph's sister, who takes the part of the “ Daughter of Zion” 
in the Encaenia of the New Jerusalem. This, too, is ecnnected, 
though not so closely, with Milton. A devotion to the use of 
diminutives may also be mentioned as Miltonic. But the most 
powerful evidence is found in the verse. There is a great 
quantity of verse in a great variety of metres in the Nova 
Solyma. Chap. 1 begins with some hexameters about spring. 
One of Joseph’s young brothers sings a song on the 
same subject in chap. 2. There are three lyrics in 
chap. 3. Book II. opens with a soliloquy of Abraham as he 
ascends Mount Moriah. This is in iambics, and we know 
that Abraham from Morea, a drama, was one of the “title- 
pages’ which Milton puts down in his College catalogue of 
designs, and the second chapter of the same book is half 
oceupied with a lyric beginning, “ O Sacrum Solyme jugum.” 
We are reminded of the invocation in Paradise Lost, “Say, 
(Curiously 
enough, Bentley conjectured “sacred” for “secret.”’) Later 
on we come to fragments of an “ Armada Epic,” which is sup- 
posed to be the work of Joseph. It begins with a council of 
the gods, “who, having anxiously observed the advance and 
increase of the true religion in Germany, and yet more in 
England,” determine that Philip of Spain is to be incited 
against England, Mars being employed as messenger. There 
is an exordium of six lines, then a lacuna, where the council 
itself should have been described, followed by a fragment of 
ninety-two lines, in which the errand of Mars is described, as 
accomplished by the familiar method of a dream experienced 
by Philip. A second fragment of eighty-five lines follows a 
little further on, in which the marshalling of the angelic host 
destined for the help of England is described, and a third of 
seventy-three, in which we have the scattering of the Armada, 
We give a specimen of nine with Mr. Begley’s translation. 
His work in this department shows considerable skill and 
spirit :— 
“ Fert dextra Syntheus hastam 
Arduus ingentem, pharetrataque turba sequuntur, 
Proximus attollit tammantem Zatheus ensem, 
Sydereo sublimis equo, ferroque furentem 
Extimulat, sed fraecna manu simul aurea tendit: 
Ardentesque equitem pulchro rapit ordine turmas, 
Ipse autem bijugo vehitur super aethera curru 
Architheus, viridi praecinctus tempora lauro, 
Ferratumque manu sceptrum vibrante coruscat.” 
“Tall Syntheus leads the way ; his right hand grasps 
A spear immense. His quiver-bearing host 
Him follow close behind. Next Zatheus 
On fiery steed his tlaming sword uplifts, 
And pricking forth, with golden rein in hand, 
He urges on his numerous chivalry. 
All eager for the fray, they form themselves 
In martial order fair. Now comes their chief, 
Architheus, on two-horsed chariot borne, 
In radiant sheen, soaring the air sublime, 
His brow with laurel crowned, while in his hand 
He waves the iron sceptre of his rule.” 
There is certainly a Miltonic ring in this. The lyrics are 
not less, and possibly even more, significant. The variety of 
metres is curious. There is a Sapphic Ode, one of unmixed 
Glyconics (— —|—UU|—UvU); another of the same 
metre as “ Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa,” which we know 
to have been a favourite with Milton; and an Anacreontic 
(Y —u—vu— "), of which this is a specimer :-— 
“O sistitote furem! 
O sistitote quaeso! 
Cor abstulit misellum, 
Et nunc abire caepit.” 
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The third syllable, it may be observed, is always short, except 
in one line: Unicuique vestrim. It is possible that the 
author may have meant to read cuz as ci, for this seems 
to have been done by late writers. But it is a strange 
mistake %o quote from the “ Epigram to Leonora” Angelus 
unicuique suus (sic credite, gentes) as a similar error 
in prosody. There is no occasion to resolve the cud in wni- 
cuique into ciii, seeing that a spondee does quite as well 
as a dacty! in this place. It would be wearisome to 
our readers, or at least to many of them, to enlarge on the 
metrical peculiarities of the Nova Solyma poems. They show 
novel combinations of classical forms, an exercise in which we 
know that Milton, who was a great metrist, delighted. Here 
is a specimen, which is Horatian taken line by line, but non- 
Horatian as a whole :— 
“© pubes superiim beata divim! 
Cos nungquam maculat scelesta labes, 
Nee vueli patrio limine dejicit, 
Aut sacris animos dctibus exuit; 
Vos 6 sydereum genus! 
Laetis pergite cartibus 
Summo plaudere regi.” 

We have said very little about the romance itself. Probably 
it would not attract more popular favour now as a romance 
than it did in 1648. Yet it abounds with notable things, and 
if we can regard it as expressing Milton’s thoughts, it assumes 
the very highest interest. However this question may be 
decided, the handsomest acknowledgment is due to Mr. Begley 
for the unsparing exercise of his learned labour. 





NINETEENTH-CENTURY ART.* 

To review and expound the artistic tendencies of the last 
century, such is the aim of Mr. MacColl’s book. Considering 
that the survey includes not only the art of England, but that of 
France, and even that of Spain in so far as it concerns Goya, the 
undertaking is a large one. To make his analysis intelligible, 
the author has marked out certain divisions and _ built 
up pigeon-holes, which he has filled with a selection of 
painters. Such a procedure cannot, of course, be complete 
and convincing. There will always be figures who stand outside 
groups, and others who seem to belong to more than one. 
Nevertheless the system is a great help; indeed, without 
some such plan a book of this kind would become little more 
than a scattered collection of biographies and criticisms. 
The author's attempt, as he tells us in the preface, has been 
to “throw the chief figures of the period into perspective; to 
define their imaginative attitude; to indicate how some of 
them went with the drift of art especial to the century, and 
others against it.” It is this defining of the imaginative att’- 
tude of the painters that makes the book really interesting 
and valuable. Mr. MacColl has a facalty of coming to close 
quarters with his subject, and of laying bare the inner work- 
ings of the mind. This is not the ordinary writing about art, 
which consists in little more than chronicling events, but a 
sympathetic understanding of the complex natures of the 
artists, French and English. The two main grcups into 
which the painters of the early part of the last ventury are 
arranged are called the Olympians and Titans. The Olympian 
attitude is described as follows :— 

“To exhibit this wholesome matter with clarity, serenity, and 
temperance, it excludes such colour, shadow, and vapour as would 
render form less complete or distract the eye from its perfection. 
Violent action and passion are also exciuded, because this art 
aims at affecting the mind, not by any extremity of emotion, but 
by the more bracing rhythms of beauty and the proud balance of 
strength controlled...... But there is a constant setting 
towards a canon of proportions, and when the poetic life of the 
art ebbs, and fine and intense variation between its narrow limits 
dies out, dead formula at once emerges, decent in things of use, 
if use has not burst the pattern, but intolerable in imagery.” 
Into this category David and Ingres fall naturally at the 
beginning of the epoch, and later the tradition was revived by 
Leighton and Albert Moore. In Ingres the Olympian attitude 
was carried ‘so far that in order that his serenity might not 
be ruffled when walking in the streets of Rome, Madame 
Ingres as they passed a cripple covered her husband’s 
eyes with her shawl and led him past. His disciples 
also frequently record that “M, Ingres détourna la téte.” 





* Nineteenth Century Art. By D. S, MacColl. Glasgow: James MacLehose 
and Sons. [£5 5e.] 





. rs 
If the world would not look like Raphael, as he desired i 
should, why then he must avert his glance. The Olympi 
tries to make a “brave new world,” physical rather — 
spiritual, of which beauty and serenity are chief characteristios 
Very different is the work of the Titan, who fights and otrupele 
to express the war that is raging in his imagination, "The 
archetype of this form of artist is Michelangelo, and we can 
trace his influence upon such restless spirits as Goya, Blake 
Géricault, Delacroix, and Daumier. These are the typical 
ri < rs ; © typical 
instances which Mr. MacColl selects to illustrate his system 
of grouping. Here we must point out that this system 
is not forced into a hard-and-fast rule, but merely given 
as a help to the classification and understanding 
the artists of the nineteenth century. In a later ee 
of the bock a scmewhat different grouping is adopted, 
and the name heroic is chosen to describe such men ag 
Miilet and Puvis de Chavannes, whose inspiration was 
so much derived from landscape. The art of landscape itself 
is treated apart in a chapter of great interest. It is quite 
easy to see how incomplete is this system; but at the same 
time we recognise that without some grouping under headings 
many of the author’s most interesting speculations would 
have been impossible. 

We gather that Mr. MacColl in his own mind really divides 
painters into two classes. On one side he would place those 
whose inspiration is actual vision, and whose poetry is the 
endless beauty and mystery of coloured light and shadow 
playing on natural objects, whether human beings or land. 
scapes. On the other side wouid be ranked the artists who 
conceive shapes of beauty in their own mind, and then search 
for a visible body to make these imaginings live. Thus we 
expect to find our author more in sympathy with Velasquez 
than with Michelangelo in the past, with Whistler rather than 
with Watts in the present. From this statement it must not 
be inferred that Mr. MacColl’s critical faculty suffers from his 
own point of view being insisted on; his judgment is not 
warped, but merely coloured. Those who wish to understand 
both views of art, the objective and subjective, will find how 
useful it is to have “ the light that never was on sea or land” 
compared with the light of—not common, but glorious—day. 
For we cannot be too careful in separating the true inner light 
of the spirit from the will-o’-the-wisp born of the gases of the 
marsh. As an example of Mr. MacColl’s incisive power of 
criticism, we quote his refutation of two statements by 
Mr. Whistler, who says :— 

“« Art should be independent of all clap-trap—should stand 
alone, and appeal to the artistic sense of eye or ear, without con- 
founding this with emotions entirely foreign to it, as devotion, 
pity, love, patriotism, and the like. All these have no kind of 
concern with it, and that is why I insist on calling my works 
“arrangements” and “harmonies.”’ This may mean one of two 
things; either that a painter should never choose a subject 
with which emotion is inseparably connected, but only pattern 
arrangements of form and harmonies of colour: or that if he 
chooses such a subject he must make it no part of his business to 
express and drive home his emotion; that is to say, in a comic 
subject there should be no connection between the drawing and 
the joke, in a tragic no connection between the drawing and the 
tragedy. If the first of these things is meant we shall evidently 
have to rule out artists like Remirandt, if the second we must 
pronounce him a dealer in clap-tiay, because, having taken in 
hand a scene in which devotion, pity, and other emotions are 
implicated, he has been so artless as to use all his resources of 
drawing and tone to reinforce them. In the print of the Crucifixion 
the black and white would give some pleasure to the sense as a 
pattern in black and white only: but this pattern becomes 
ingeniously beautiful only when the black and white are seen 
to be significant, to be the lights and shadows of things and 
persons ; and it becomes sublimely beautiful, sublime to the spirit 
as well as beautiful to the sense, when the shadows are seen to be 
the shadows of tragedy. It is just as true that the idea without 
the beauty of pattern is not a work of art. But Rembrandt’s 
intention and power is to exalt emotion and sense together, recom- 
mending the one by the other, the emotion by visible terms. We 
are therefore not going outside of his intention or of his art when 
we describe it in terms of emotion: we describe it better so than 
if we limit ourselves to its pattern. To call such a subject 
‘literary’ because it can also be expressed in words is, seeing that 
it has been expressed in visible terms, an elementary confusion. 
‘Take the picture of my mother, exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
as an “arrangement in grey and black.” Now that is what it is. 
To me it is interesting as a picture of my mother; but what can 
or ought the public to care about the identity of the portrait? 
The public need not be enlightened on that point; but it will see, 
because it is presented to its eyes, a great deal more than grey 
and black, which might have been obtained, uncontaminated by 
any but the faintest human feeling, from the coal scuttle. It 





sees reverend age, told in lines of character and enforced by gravity 
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scruple and tenderness of tone. The miraculous 


. +7 n, ° 
of disposit’? become the servants of the person in the 


placks and greys 
image.” . sat 
The origin of this book, we are told, was the Exhibition 
at Glasgow of 1901, where the pictures were of singular 
‘terest and completeness. From this collection all the 
ilustrations in the volume before us were drawn. This is a 
matter for regret, for although there are surprisingly few 
ps, some of the works are hardly characteristic. The 
vack-and-white reproduction of a painting of fruit is all we 
have of the art of Courbet, and this painter’s works are 
not easy to see. In this instance, and in others, we regret 
that a wider field was not used for the illustrations. Another 
relic of the Glasgow Exhibition is a chapter on mediaeval 
art objects by Sir T. D. Gibson-Carmichael, which is 
singularly and ridiculously out of place in this carefully 
yeasoned and balanced review of nineteenth-century art. 


It has only been possible to hint at the great wealth | 
of criticisms and speculations to be found in this book. 
Everywhere we come upon some striking and _ interesting 
point of view, and if individual taste may differ from that of 
the author, it will be freely admitted that Mr. MacColl always 
founds his view not only on wide general knowledge, but on 
yeal insight into the workings of the minds and imaginations 
of the artist he is considering. Lastly, Mr. MacColl hasa real 
acquaintance with the process by which the painter works, 





Yet there are some lyrics in the latter half of the volume 
which show that Mr. Masefield, though he may fail as a poet 
of the fo’c’s'‘le, has poetical thoughts and some gifts of 
style; but here again we regret to find too often a derivative 
inspiration. Would “The West Wind,” for example, have 
been written but for Mr. Yeats’s “Lake Isle of Innisfree” ? 
Would another poem be just as it is but for Mr. A. E. 
Housman? The following, however, is good and original, 
although no tramp would have thought it. The voice is the 
voice of the poet, whatever the diction :— 


“ VAGABOND. 


Dunno a heap about the what an’ why, 
Can’t say’s I ever knowed. 

Heaven to me’s a fair blue stretch of sky, 
Earth’s jest a dusty road. 


Dunno the names o’ things, nor what they are, 
Can’t say’s I ever will. 

Dunno about God—He’s jest the noddin’ star 
Atop the windy hill. 


Dunno aboxt Life—it’s jest a tramp alone 
From wakin’-time to doss. 

Dunno about Death—it’s jest a quiet stone 
All over-grey wi’ moss. 


An’ why I live, an’ why the old world spins, 
Are things I never knowed ; 

My mark’s the gypsy fires, the lonely inns, 
And jes’ the dusty road.” 


an acquaintance — —— jo cep inet wpe ame ya | The writer of that little lyric ought to have brought away 
cehuaey aera paininda.ide agape something finer than the expositions of debased 


the work of the artist. It is, indeed, impossible to read this | 
book without discovering that fresh light has been shed on | 
"the wonderfully many-sided art of the nineteenth century, 
from the Olympians to the Impressionists. 








TWO VOLUMES OF VERSE.* 
THE first of the two volumes before us—Mr. Masefield’s 
Salt Water Ballads—is marked by that brutality which has 
come to be synonymous with power in the minds of too many 
persons. The author has set out to depict, with every assist- 
ance in the direction of realism that strong language can 
afford him, the attitude to life of the ordinary seaman before 
the mast. Ballad after ballad records with tiresome iteration 
the ugliness and callousness of the conventional fo’e’s’le. One 
poem lit by imagination would have done all that was | 
necessary to lay bare the business; but Mr. Masefield offers a | 
score, and every one is like the last, and all are unrelieved. | 
We quote a little. These lines are from the story of an ill- 
fated ship whose crew, after many vicissitudes, made seven- 
and-twenty dishes “for the big jack-sharks and the little 
fishes ” :— 
“The wives and girls they watch in the rain 

For a ship as won’t come home again. 

‘I reckon it’s them head-winds,’ they say, 

‘She’ll be home to-morrow, if not to-day. 

Pll just nip home ’n’ I'll air the sheets 

’N’ buy the fixins ’n’ cook the meats 

As my man likes ’n’ as my man eats.’ 

So home they goes by the windy streets, 

Thinking their men are homeward bound 

With anchors hungry for English ground, 

And the bloody fun of it is, they’re drowned !” 
The last line, we presume, is intended to portray the ordinary 
callous attitude of a survivor to the misfortunes of others. It 
would succeed were it not that the penultimate line is purely 
literary, self-conscious, and destructive of the verisimilitude 
of the comment which follows it. Sailors who talk of anchors 
hungering for English ground do not go on to remark upon 
the “bloody fun” of twenty-seven women waiting in vain for 
their dead husbands. Either one thing or the other. Mr. 


Masefield’s narratives of cynicism and disaster fill half the | 


book. Now and then he hits upon something rather vivid, 
which half persuades us that it is a genuine phase, as in the 
dialogue between the sailor and the crimp; but the case is 
always, we think, overstated, and always errs on the wrong 
side of brutality. Mr. Kipling’s “ Bolivar” is brutal enough, 
but it conquers; we feel that it was written because the vessel 
went out. Mr. Masefield does not conquer; he seems to write 
because the “ Bolivar” was written. 





aa (1.) Salt Water Ballads. By John Masetield. London: Grant Richards, 
3s, 6d.]—(2.) Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic. By W. G. Hole. London: 





Elkin Mathews. (3s. 6d. net. } 





sailor nature which form the bulk of this book. 


The second volume is not essentially of the present time. It 
has independence, and Mr. W. G. Hole, its author, is in his 
best moods a poet far more to our mind. For his dramatic 
monologues we do not greatly care: his themes are somewhat 
lurid, his manner has a tendency to be violent, and his blank 
verse has a freedom that amounts often to license. But such 
a lyric as that which we are about to quote must remain in 
the mind, or at any rate the thought that it expresses must 
remain in the mind, practically as long as the mind that has 
been struck by it remembers anything. The form is perhaps a 
little hard: Mr. Hole is not an inspired singer; but the poem 
cannot but make its way :— 

“Captive In Lonpon Town. 
There comes a ghostly space The countless feet pace London 

"Twix midnight and _ the Town 

dawn, Of men who hold them dead, 
When from the heart of London fixe Samson, blind and scorned, 
Town 2 In pain their time they bide 

The tides of life are drawn. | [0 seize the roots of London 

Town, 

And tumble down its pride. 





What time, when Spring is 
due, 

The captives dungeoned deep 

Beneath the stones of London 


Town 


Now well by proof and sign, 
By men unheard, unseen, 
They know that far from London 


Grow troubled in their sleep, Town 
; The woods once more are 
And wake—mint, mallow, dock, green. 


Brambles in bondage sore, 
And grasses shut in London 
Town 
A thousand years and more. 


But theirs is still to wait, 
Deaf to the myriad hum, 
Beneath the stones of London 


Town 
Yet though beneath the stones A Spring that needs must 
They starve, and overhead come.” 
Those simple lines must revolutionise London to the 


Londoner; where once we heard only the clamorous music 
of humanity, henceforward we shall hear at the same time— 
on the streets, in the *Tube”—the still protesting rustling of 
the roots. Another good poem with a somewhat similar in- 
spiration is * The Quick and the Dead,” from which we take 
the following quiet stanza :— 
“The Saxon lies, too, in his grave where the plough-lands swell; 
And he feels with the joy that is Earth’s 
The Spring with its myriad births ; 
And he scents as the evening falls 
The rich deep breath of the stalls; 
And he says, ‘Still the seasons bring increase and joy to the 
world— 
It is well!’” 
But “Captive in London Town” remains the most notable 
lyric in Mr. Hole’s volume; which is throughout thoughtful 
and serious and worthy of attention. 
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WITH THE BOERS IN THE FIELD.* 


For the first time in our history since the great French War, 
we have been at war with an enemy who can write a book 
(the Russian accounts of the Crimean War being only acces- 
sible to the student). The wish expressed by the Biblical 
writer is realised, and we can find nothing but gratitude for 
the writers. We have no intention whatever of taking ad- 
vantage of General Viljoen and Pastor Kestell now that as 
authors we have them “in the hollow of our hand,” for 
although as good enemies they make statements and take a 
point of view, especially as regards the origin of the war and 
the policy of devastation, with which we cannot agree, they 
are doing us a great service by letting us know what they 
think of us. By taking to heart all that is reasonable in 
their criticisms of the military and political conduct of the 
campaign, we may perhaps avoid in the future that attitude 
of insular superiority which has made us a byword in Europe. 
Moreover, such books as these are an important aid to us in 
the work of reconstruction and conciliation that we have 
taken in hand in South Africa; they help us to understand 
the people of the new Colonies whom we have admitted as 
fellow-subjects of our Empire. 

It is not too much to say that almost ail of our past troubles 
in South Africa arose from the regrettable misconception 
which prevailed amongst Dutch and English alike as to the 
character, the fighting qualities, and the virtues of the other 
race. The war, if it has done nothing else, has done a great 
service to both races by wiping such fantastic, ill-odoured 
prejudices completely off the slate. We no longer accept the 
view of the Boer as a treacherous, cowardly, and almost 
savage foe as expressed in such books as Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
Jess or in the traditions of the first Boer War; nor do the 
leaders of Dutch opinion now believe that a British Govern- 
ment is always vacillating and cowardly, placing party and 
office before the interests of the State, and represented in the 
field only by overbearing generals and ignorant tailor-made and 
mercenary “redcoats.” Both nations have now learnt, after two 
and half years of honest rivalry, that they will be best employed, 
to quote General Viljoen, “in attempting to find out the 
virtues rather than the vices in one another’s characters.” 


General Viljoen is an admirable specimen of the young | 


Transvaaler. He is an educated modern European, with 
perhaps more in him that reminds us of our American 
cousins than of ourselves, full of youth and “ go,” with a dis- 
tinct touch of humour. If he rails at some of our military 
failures, his jibes are without malice, und he is the first to 
recognise that the greatest general is he who makes fewest 
mistakes. Nor does he spare the failures of his own side,—the 
superstitions and the delays of Joubert, the chaotic commando 
system, or the cautions and the casuistry of so many of the 
earlier commandants. He has a strong predilection for fighting 
and for the glorious open warfare on the veld, for the joys of 
a life stripped of the shams and the sordidness of civilised 
society, for the friendships formed upon the veld “through 
sunshine and rain, happiness and sorrow, prosperity and 
ndversity,” strong and lasting indeed. And though a good 
patriot, he is quite ready to accept the new condition of 
affairs, to admit that the enemy, no less than his own side, have 
done their duty, and that “whoever in the future governs 
South Africa, the two races must live together, and must now 
accordingly hold out their hands to each other like men.” 
General Viljoen’s estimate of our soldiers is doubtless a fair 
one. ‘The British officer is, according to him, either an 
English gentleman, or he is not,—the former is all that a 
gallant foe should be, brave to a fault, and sometimes driven 
to do desperate and stupid things. General Viljoen calls his 
motive “ambition.” We prefer to believe that he is actuated 
by duty and by the necessity of leading his men; and he is par 
excellence a leader of men. The second type “possesses all 
the attributes of an idiot, and is not only detestable in the 
eyes of his antagonists, but is also despised by his own 
entourage.” On the whole, General Viljoen appears to have 
met few of this species. As to the British “ Tommy ”— 
“who draws a very poor daily pay, for which he has to perform 
a tremendous lot of work...... he is, if not a most capable 
fighter, at least a most willing one. But if ‘Tommy,’ by any 








*(1.) My Reminiscences of the Anglo-Boer War. By General Ben Viljoen. 
London: Hood, Douglas, and Howard. [6s.]——(2.) Through Shot and Flame. 
By J. D. Kestell. London: Methuen and Co. [6s.] 











accident, is asked to deviate from the usual routine in aia 
has been trained, he is a thoroughly helpless creature, Thi ch he 
lessness is, in my opinion, caused by exaggerated discipline help. 
by the system under which ‘Tommy’ is not allowed tet and 
for himself or to take care of himself, and this individual jo 


lessness has undoubtedly been one of the shortcomj 

British soldier during the war...... On the whe. rey He ba 
warm-hearted fellow.” ‘ & very 
This is an admirable appreciation of a fighting man who, it 
must be remembered, has been ever recruited from the wat 
portion of the population ;. and we hardly know whether to be 
pleased that he turns out so well, or to be ashamed that hei 

the best the nation will pay for. What strikes us most jg me 
entire absence of fury about his style of fighting. We do i 
know whether this may be the result of a century of education 
and of physical deterioration, or merely caused by an absence 
of a hatred of the Boers such as certainly inspired our soldiers 
against the French in old days. Probably the same feelin 

of comradeship with the foe existed in the War of honedan 
Independence, and may partially account for our ill SUCCERS 
in that struggle. But we are sure that without a certain rage 
against the enemy no troops are at their fighting best. The 
following dialogue after General Viljoen’s successful attack 
upon Helvetia well illustrates this point :— 

“Tommy. By Jove, but you fellows gave us jip. If you hag 
come a little later you wouldn’t have got us so easy, you know— 
Burgher. Never mind, Tommy, we got you. I suppose next time 
you will get us. Fortune of war, you know. Have some more 
old boy? Oh, I say, here is the General coming.—Tommy. Wha’, 
he? Der Wyte or Viljohn? ‘And then as I passed) adds 
General Viljoen, ‘the whole group would salute very civilly,” 
It reads like the end of a good-humoured football match, not 
of a fight; but for all that it is full of encouragement for those 
who look forward to a peaceful and united South Africa, 


Pastor Kestell, the Free-Stater, is not so sympathetic an 
enemy. He isa man of God on the model of Old Testament 
history—a role in which General Viljoen never felt at ease 
—and he is desperately in earnest. The great prophet in 
the book is Martinus Theunis Steyn, and the gospel 
preached is the gospel of a Dutch South Africa, The 
contrast between the feeling, and, indeed, the character of 
the fighting, in the two States is very marked as we compare 
the two books. It is the Free State, and not, as Lord Roberts 
undoubtedly expected, the Transvaal, which provides the 
toughest enemies, and to a large extent, also, the most 
conservative and Boer elements in the struggle. After 
February 27th, 1900 (it is a curious fact that the Boers, like 
ourselves, had a Black Week), which saw the surrender of 
Cronje and simultaneously the turn of the tide on the Tugela 
and on the Orange River, organised resistance on the part of 
the Transvaal was virtually at an end. General Viljoen’s 
account shows us very clearly that it was not by preconceived 
design that the Boers offered practically no resistance to the 
great advance on Pretoria, and subsequently on Machadodorp, 
but because the Transvaalers could never be got to stand und 
give battle despite General Botha’s strenuous efforts to make 
them do so. Inthe North-Eastern Free State, however, there 
was, even at the lowest ebb in June, 1900, always a formed 
body in the field with an offensive plan of campaign, and a 
wholesale submission at Pretoria was probably prevented by 
the example and the successes of the Free State. 


No doubt after the inauguration of guerilla warfare the 
disorganised and fugitive bands of the Transvaal took fresh 
courage and struck considerable blows from east and west. 
But whether owing to the presence of a larger number of 
troops on interior lines, from the excellent strategic centre at 
Pretoria, or from whatever other cause, the fact remains that 
the Free State struck the harder, raised the formidable 
rebellion in Cape Colony, and at the “bitter end” were the 
less ready to give in. Negotiations for peace, moreover, 
were twice opened by the Transvaal, never by the sister-State 
which had been dragged into the quarrel. Mr. Kestell 
attributes this to the greater personal influence of Steyn and 
De Wet, and, indeed, the ex-President appears to have played 
a far more active part throughout the war than we were led 
by contemporary rumour to suppose. And if ever there was 
any feeling between the two States, it was by no means to 
display itself, as we were led to hope might have been the case, 
in the secession of the Free-Staters, but rather in their insist- 
ence upon the continuance of the struggle by their more 
faint-hearted brethren of the Transvaal. The impression left 
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s by reading De Wet’s and Pastor Kestell’s account 
, ee 4 with General Viljoen’s is that the Transvaaler, 
hie papal more with the Englishman, ane sharing on 
tastes and his aspirations to a very great extent, was more 


yeady than the F 
hands with him une 


prvi he does not, like Mr. Kestell, treat the question with 
c ( ’ 


mreasoning bitterness, and he is quite prepared to admit that 

U a tJ e 

the devastation of the entire country was the only means of 
e adevaste 


pringing the war to a close once the guerilla war had set in. 

That such was 1 { id 

interesting prée’s of the Conference at Vereeniging at the end 
sting ) | 

of Mr. Kestell’s book, or the full minutes of its proceedings 


es supplied by the same hand in General De Wet’s account. 
c 


Yet Pastor Kestell allows himself to descend to such passages | 


as the following :— 


“ge 2 ty 
“ such acts as these the British officers had fallen. They ; arr 
To s m | a first venture. He has not yet mastered the art of omission, 


were made the persecutors of defenceless women and children. 


They carried the work of incendiaries throughout the whole 
State. They became butchers of thousands of horses and ten 


thousands of sheep. How despicable it must have been in their 
own eyes to perpetrate such acts! When I think of all this, and 
look to the far future, then I ask myself: What will be said of 
this war when the history of it shall be written and read by the 
coming generations i 
Inallprobability the farm-burning, as practised in the (African) 
winter of 1900, pour encourager les autres, and as a means of 
inducing the Free-Stater to come in, was a terrible mistake, and 
merely turned the wobblers into irreconcilables. But the whole- 
sale devastation of the country inaugurated by Lord Kitchener 
when the day of reconciliation was past was a totally different 
affair, and was the only possible way of putting down a guerilla 
war. As to the concentration camps, we believe them to have 
been a mistake, if at all, not, as Mr. Kestell urges, because they 
were inhuman, but because they were prompted by too great 
aregard for humanity, and by relieving the commandos of the 
care of their non-combatant folk, indefinitely increased their 
powers of resistance. It was only when we ceased to shelter 
and to feed the women and children of the enemy that that 
exhaustion set in which alone could tame the elusive though 
mv*h enduring Boer. 

Mr. Kestell’s account of the circumstances leading to the 
surrender of General Prinsleo in July, 1900, is extremely 


interesting reading. The importance of this capture will be | 


realised by the writer’s account of his own despair at that 
time, and of the considerable effect which it had upon the rest 
of the Free State, no less than by the indignant charge of 
treachery brought against General Prinsloo in De Wet’s book. 
Only the indomitable attitude of that leader, and the prompt 
if somewhat dubious escape of Commandant Haazebrook 
through Golden Gate on the day of the surrender, saved the 
Free State from collapse, though the exhausted condition of 
General Rundle’s troops, and the consequent slackness in 
following up the victory, may have aided the work of restora- 
tion and recovery. But it appears from Mr. Kestell’s story, 
the main outlines of which we have no reason to doubt, that 
the surrender was not produced solely by the strategy of 
Generals Hunter and Rundle, for the northern passes of 
Golden Gate and Witzieshoek were never really blocked. 
The real causes were the chaotic condition of the Boer 
forces consequent upon the disputed election of the 
Commandant-General, and the fatal absence of a leader 
at the critical moment, the need being merely prompt and 
unanimous action on the part of the whole ill-organised and 
unbarmonious force. Mr. Kestell’s description of the mag- 
uifieent scenery in which this surrender took place—‘* the 
sudden contrast of light and shadow on the proud mountains, 
the beauty and grandeur of cliff ravine and torrent, the feel- 
ing they inspired of the insignificance of man in the awful 
presence of Nature”—provides a dramatic setting to the whole, 
and will be thoroughly appreciated by those who have pene- 
trated the circle of majestic mountains which gird the 
Brandwater Basin, and provide such a contrast to the dull 
monotony of the rolling veld. Indeed, the scenic descriptions 
throughout are well drawn, and form a grateful relief to the 
story of a forlorn hope, as the actualities did to the com- 
batants on both sides in an interminable line ‘of marches 
and countermarches. The allusion to the “soft pink of the 
almond blossoms” in spring, or to the constantly changing 
skies at night, “the Southern Cross setting and rising again, 





and the gleaming rays of Sirius,” will be appreciated by Boer 
; and Briton alike. 


Mr. Kestell’s book is well written, and shows more literary 


| style than General Viljoen’s. If he is somewhat bitter in his 
‘vee-Stater to accept the inevitable and join | allusions to ourselves, we must remember that:.he was the 
ler the Union Jack. Thus, although | 
il Viljoen complains of the hard lot of the women and | ing of a great ambition. And after all, Pastor Kestell is not 
| more bitter than a Scotch Covenanter or an English Indepen- 


secretary and constant contpanion of. one who saw:the shatter- 


dent, and the descendants of those men are among our best 
to-day. But as a boon companion, or even as our fellow in 


| the work of reconstruction, we should be prejudiced in favour 
indeed the case is very evident from the | 


of General Viljoen. 





NOVELS. 
“CROPPIES LIE DOWN.”* 


Mr. Bucktey’s novel has many of the unmistakable signs of 


and in his conscientious desire to spare no detail that may 
lend completeness to the picture runs the risk of repelling 
and disgusting the very readers who might best appreciate 
the remarkable powers of description and characterisation 
which he possesses. To speak frankly, this is a book which can 
only be commended with a grave caution. It treats of a period 
in which the worst human passions raged unchecked, and it 
deals with them in a spirit of relentless candour. No one 
should attempt to read it who is not prepared to sup full 
of horrors. Yetit cannot be alleged that this lack of reticence 
is due either to unrestrained partisanship or to the wanton 
desire of gratifying a base curiosity. It is the outcome of a 
sincerity which may depress and shock, but cannot corrupt, 
the reader. Villainy and cruelty are never painted in colours 
other than those which render them loathsome and execrable. 
The tragedy, in a word, has, in spite of al! defects of execution, 
much of the cleansing quality due to the operation of 
pity and terror. Again, the story, though instinct with a 
passionate love of Ireland, is curiously free from the 
sentimentality of patriotism as well as from anti-English 
animosity. Mr. Buckley discriminates between the conduct 
of the Regulars and the Yeomanry, and never fails tc 
illustrate the contempt entertained by the former for the 
latter; his portraits of English statesmen are very far from 
being mere caricatures, while his sketch of George III. is 
even sympathetic; the rdle of what might be called the second 
hero is assigned to Major Heathcote, a redcoat soldier, while 
the basest villains of the plot, and the deadliest enemies of 
Ireland, are the native informers, spies, and agents-provocateurs 
who ply the fatal industry of manufacturing rebellion with 
such deadly skill. Mr. Buckley, we may add, does not seek 
to extenuate the savagery of the * croppies.” What he does 
claim for them is that in their fiercest reprisals they 
refrained from retaliating in kind upon the worst excesses of 
their persecutors. 

The scene of this tale of ‘fire, famine, and slaughter ” is laid 
in Wexford, and in its opening chapters one cannot but be 
struck by the general resemblance between the attitude 
of the gentry and that of the French mnoblesse on the 
verge of the French Revolution. The junketings at Mal- 
plaquet, the house of Mr. Nevile, 2 weak, amiable borough- 
holder, give a highly coloured, but by no means improbable, 
picture of the baser elements of the party of Ascendency. 
Yet it is characteristic of the author that he does not deny 
even the worst of these “ half-breeds” the quality of courage. 
Indeed, there is very little political capital to be made out’of 
the book by Nationalist or Home-ruler. The heroine, Nevile’s 
daughter, is essentially a non-political personage, the finest 
quality in her character being her compassion for her suffering 
sisters. Her name, Irene, may be regarded as a symbol; for 
apart from its meaning, it is an anagram on Ierne. And one 
may find a further significance in the fact that her three suitors 
are Devereux the outlaw, Heathcote the redcoat, and Philip 
Gash the spy. All the three men love Irene in their different 
ways—indeed, in the case of Gash, his devotion to her is the 
only redeeming feature in the character of a forger, gambler, 
and spy—but her heart is given to Devereux, a beau sabreur with 
a romantic career and a chivalrous nature. To Heathcote she 
owes her life on the night when her father is killed and his 


of Iveland in 798, By William Buckley. 


* “Croppies Lie Down”: a Tale 
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house burned ; while the importunity of Gash wins the day in 
her hour of desolation. But the love interest is but a sub- 
sidiary element in the sombre panorama of insurrection and 
intrigue which Mr. Buckley unfolds before us with a power 


‘and lurid picturesqueness which make one hope that one day 


he may devote his talent to a happier theme. For this is a 
book which it is impossible for any one to read with pleasure. 
The reek of the shambles is seldom absent, and by the time 
we have reached the close the only surviving member of the 
leading dramatis personae is the arch-traitor Harrigan. Yet 
when he chooses, Mr. Buckley can charm his readers, witness 
the fine passage describing Heathcote’s vigil at Nevile’s house: 

“Then the guests gradually drifted away, and Heathcote asked 
permission to be shown to his room, so that the family might be 
at liberty to retire the sooner. He had experienced too often the 
vicissitudes of a soldier’s life to feel more than a passing emotion 
on thus revisiting the scenes of his boyhood, but the vapid, reck- 
less talk of the company he had met in the drawing-room had 
‘given rise to harassing thoughts which for the moment banished 
weariness. Essentially a practical man, he saw clearly now that 
it was not in the interests of such people the Castle had entered 
upon its policy of deliberate exasperation. ‘Poor fools,’ he 
muttered, pushing up the sash of his window, ‘if you only knew 
how much thought Pitt or Castlereagh takes for you, you would 
not be so ready to insult your own flesh and blood! So the 
Papists are negroes, and what are ye, who are content with the 
rind we throw ye when the orange has been sucked?’ He 
drew a chair to the casement, and resting his arms on the 
sill looked out. Below, he could see the shadowy foliage 
of the elm groves and coppices which lay. between him 
and the misty fields fringing a streamlet whose course he 
could trace by its murmur; in the distance a lamb’ bleated 
softly from the meadows. In spite of him, old memories, 
sweet and sad, came thronging back, forgotten faces, forgotten 
tones, the sacred memories of home; Irene accompanied him, not 
the stately lady he had parted from a few moments ago, but a 
little maid with tumbled hair and flushed cheeks who put her 
hand in his and trotted noiselessly by him, at once a grown man 
and a boy, through the long series of mental pictures—and they 
were all the time going to pick the buttercups nodding their 
varnished heads in the bawn field, which he remembered lay 
across the trout stream by the road. They were going rapidly 
too, he holding her hand and directing the fire of his company on 
the horsemen of Tippo Sahib, Irene’s mother was calling from 


her gilded frame, and at the same time he heard George the Third | 


sy ing—* You will now proceed to Ireland, taking the rank of 


Major in the Ninth Regiment of Dragoons, with ample powers to | 
report on the state of military discipline there, especially in the | 


counties of Carlow, Wicklow, Wexford.’ ‘Steady, keep step and 


_touch. So! Halt; form fours. Right turn, quick march. Halt! 


Deploy—prepare to receive cavalry.’ He sat up, his eyes dilated, 
his face alert. Was he dreaming? He saw only the softly 
flowing stream shining under the nebulous light of stars. Stay, 
surely something else was glistening too, something faintly phos- 
phorescent that appeared and disappeared, moving hither and 
thither in measured time, now a long line, now a hedge of 


‘twinkling points? Suddenly, the soldier’s practised ear caught 


the tread of marching feet which even the turf of the bawn field 
could not deaden. In a moment the meaning was plain, and for 
one hot instant he dreaded immediate danger, then he shrugged 
his shoulders, it was simply a body of men being drilled, as they 
had been, possibly for the past half-hour. Its audacity made him 
sinile, but the smile died away when he reflected on what the 
audacity implied. A faint jarring call like the cry of the night- 
hawk, wavered down the wind, and as suddenly the rhythmica] 
sounds dwindled away into a confused and _ ever-lessening 
murmur of departing footsteps, then the interlaced patter of 
horses’ hoofs broke smartly on the succeeding stillness. Heath- 
cote traced it all along the dusty road skirting the grounds 


of Malplaquet and at a portion of the boundary wall which , 
~had been broken by the fall of an unskilfully felled elm, 
he saw the quick passage of jogging helmets. ‘Hah, a | 


patrol!’ he muttered, ‘enough noise to wake the country side— 
nervous probably.” The horsemen pattered over the little bridge 
where the irregular road took another turn, and soon the jingling 
of scabbard and spur died away into a feeble tinkle. There was a 
long rift of white on the grey of the brightening sky, the summer 
dawn was breaking. At the same instant some men who must 
have been hiding under the bridge appeared upon it: they paused 


iwhile, apparently holding a brief consultation ere they separated. | 
One man carried over his shoulder a pole tipped by a steel head | 


which shone cold in the grey light. For amoment he stood there, 
a sliadowy sinister portent, and shook his clenched fist in the 
direction of the house. Then, the bridge was empty again, the 
country lay silent beneath the silent stars. Thus, Major Heath- 
cote saw for the first time the pike of Ninety-Eight.” 

Mr. Buckley, in fine, has great gifts, though we cannot 
reconcile ourselves to the use to which he has turned them. 
It is at least open fo question whether the particular phase of 
Irish history he has chosen to illustrate is a fitting subject for 
fiction. But pending the arrival of a novelist who shall treat 
the story of Ireland's woes with the large sanity of Sir Walter 
Scott, we readily pay our tribute—subject to the caution 
ziven above—to the poignancy and passion of Mr. Buckley's 

distressful romance. 


—————___ 

The Sword of Azrael. By John Hayman, Major-General late 
Hon. E.LC.S. Edited by R. E. Forrest. (Methuen and Cy, 
—There is little literary merit about The Sword of Asvad 2) 
value of the book de’ nding entirely on the enadane 
“John Hayman,” who tells the story. If this so-called deci 
is real, it possesses a touch of the interest which causes listener ty 
hang on the words of veterans, and listen to the account of thei 
adventures in the terrible days of the Mutiny. These advent 
of course, are related in a list with no particular cohesion. Soa ‘ 
the adventures of John Hayman; there is very little thread ty 
bind the story together, and the whole book is rather confused 
and long-winded. As a novel, it is bad. As an account of one 
man’s doings in the Mutiny, it is readable. 

The Tideway. By Austin Clare. (Chatto and Windus, 6s,)~ 
A very modern “note” is given to this story by the curtain rising 
on a prologue of which a battlefield on the veld is the scene 
However, the story soon leaves South Africa, and concerns itself 
with the English country. The character of the heroine is wel] 
drawn, as also is that of the semi-adventurer whom she marries, 
Yet somehow it is rather difficult to take an interest in the doings of 
all these good people. The novel is, of course, quite original, ang 
yet one seems to have read it a thousand times already. 

Silk and Steel. By H. A. Hinkson. (Chatto and Windus, 6s.) 
—This is a story of the days of Charles I., to which the adjectiyg 
“bustling” is eminently appropriate. From Whitehall to the 
Netherlands, Paris, and Ireland is the hero hurried, and the 
reader has the delightful feeling that the gentleman’s heaq 
never sits safely on his shoulders for more than two consecutive 
pages. Politically Mr. Hinkson writes with a distinctly Royalist 
bias, but the story is not long enough for the King to “have his 
own again” at the end. 


Outside and Overseas. Edited by George Makgill. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—This story suggests various reminiscences, We 
think of the “Sentimental Journey ” when we read of a Boer 
woman “with half her hair in curl-papers,” the said curl-papers 
being fragments of the manuscript which we are now permitted 
to see. Then the story itself is a curious mixture of Defoe and 
R. L. Stevenson. “My uncle” the Captain might have passed 





muster among the characters of “Kidnapped” and “The Master 
of Ballantrae,” and the doings of the savages are depicted with 
| the gravity and precision which we find in “Robinson Crusoe.” 
We cannot say that the story is quite to our mind,—we have 
| an inveterate passion for cheerfulness in these things, and 
Outside and Overseas does not gratify it. But it is unquestion- 
ably a good bit of work. 

A Humble Lover. By Miss Betham-Edwards. (Hurst and 
| Blackett. 6s.)—This is a novel of the old-fashioned kind, a 
| description which is as far as possible from disparagement. 
There is no problem of life in it, no pessimism, no cynicism,— 
unless we are to include in this the smart remark about a certain 
parson that “the only explanation of his profession seemed to be 
his unfitness for any other.” But there is a quiet humour, a not 
too harrowing pathos, and a very pleasant story of love amidst 
rural surroundings. The “humble lover” is a farmer, a little too 
thin-skinned for his occupation, and the objects of his affection, 
for there are two, are sisters. Miss Betham-Edwards treats the 
situation, not an easy one in itself, with much tact, and makes 
us quite ready to pardon William Luff both for his difficulty in 
choosing, and for the apparent fickleness with which he chooses 
at the last. This is a very pleasant and wholesome story. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SOME BOOKS ON THE EDUCATION ACT. 

The Education Act, 1902. By Montague Barlow and H. Macan. 
(Butterworth and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This book will be useful to 

, those who wish to understand the Education Act of last year. It 
contains a slight sketch of the law from 1870 to 1902, a useful 
summary of the Cockerton case, and a clear statement of the 
financial position before 1902. The summary of the new 
Education Act will be found to be lucid, and therefore valuable, 
while the suggestions for the action to be taken by local 
authorities during the transition period before the Act comes into 
operation will be found useful. The Board of Education 
Memorandum on Section 11, issued on December 20th, and the 
| National Society’s recommendations in connection with this 
Memorandum, are printed; and valuable draft-schemes (a) fora 
County Education Committee (similar to that adopted by the 
| Surrey County Council), and (b) for a group of managers of non- 
| provided schools, are also given. We notice, however, that the 
| important Memorandum of January 13th, summarising the 


| 
‘powers and duties of the Board of Education and the County 
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Councils, and the Memoranda of January 17th, referred 
to below, have not been included in the _ book. ' Local 
Education : Manual for Borough and Urban Councils, by 
Charles E. Baker (A. and C. Black, 5s. net), is a slightly more 
ambitious and detailed work. It has one very useful character- 
jstic, it gives in full the text of the various elementary Acts 
from 1870, omitting (they should have been printed in italics) 
the sections in these various Acts that were repealed by the 
Act of 1902. It is difficult to follow the new Act unless the 
text of these Acts (which with the new Act form the 
present law as to elementary education) are set out. It would 
have been an additional advantage if the Acts dealing with 
secondary education had also been set out. The author tells us 
that his first edition was published on January 15th, and that 
“every endeavour has been made to give the fullest information 
obtainable.” It is difficult, therefore, to understand why this second 
edition does not contain, in addition to the Memorandum issued 
by the Board on January 13th, the Memorandum issued to Councils 
of county boroughs on January 17th, and the Memorandum 
of the same date to the Councils of. certain non-county 
boroughs and urban districts. The Education Act, 1902, 
by Ernest Arthur J elf (Horace Cox, 2s. 6d. net), is a well-got-up 
little book, with a useful and clearly written explanatory para- 
phrase of the Act. This introduction has not, however, eluci- 
dated the mysteries of Section 10. Mr. Jelf has, moreover, lost 
an opportunity in not dilating on the legal meaning of “ fair wear 
and tear” in Section 7. It is curious indeed to find that in the 
five books under review not one deals satisfactorily with this 
question of “wear and tear.” The meaning of the phrase 
is fully, covered by legal decisions, and it is a matter for 
surprise that so many lawyers should be ignorant of this 
fact. The book contains none of the Memoranda issued by 
the Board of Education, and this is a serious omission.— 
Everybody’s Guide to the Education Act, 1902, by Hartley B. 
N. Mothersole (Hadden, Best, and Co., 2s. 6d. net), will 
be found a useful work by those engaged in putting the Act into 
operation. It contains all the Memoranda up to January 17th 
issued by the Board of Education, and has also—a valuable 
addition—the Regulations for evening schools from August Ist, 
1902, to July 31st, 1903, and a useful code of “Rules to be 
observed in planning and fitting up public elementary schools.” 
It does not, however, contain the text of the Education 
Acts previous to 1902. We must demur to the statement 
(on account of its insufficiency) that “secondary education 
has been chicfly provided by—(a) endowed grammar schools; 
(b) proprietary schools belonging to religious bodies or public 
companies; (c) private schools.” This statement omits altogether 
the large number of secondary schools governed by schemes 
issued by the Charity Commissioners under the Endowed Schools 
Acts. Itis, perhaps, right to state that none of}the above four 
books can be regarded in the light of an authoritative work on 
the new education. That remains to be written. Education Law, 
by T. A. Organ and A. A. Thomas (Butterworth and Co., 12s. 6d. 
net), however aims at being the authoritative work to which we 
refer; and regarding the large area that it covers, it certainly has 
more claim to this position than any of the other books here 
reviewed. It is divided into seven parts, as follows:—(1) Ele- 
mentary Education; (2) Industrial and Reformatory Schools ; 
(3) Welsh Intermediate Education ; (4) Secondary and Techni- 
cal Education; (5) School Attendance and Child Labour; (6) 
Teachers’ Superannuation; and (7) Miscellaneous Questions 
Dealing with Education Law. It is certainly a great convenience 
to have the whole of the statute law on the subject of modern 
education collected in one volume ; and the notes and introductory 
statements to the various parts are lucid and valuable. Yet we 
can scarcely consider a book a complete guide to the subject that 
does not, for example, quote the famous Cockerton case (the only 
authority on the meaning of the phrase “elementary educa- 
tion”), and does not refer to the legal decisions on the meaning 
of the phrase “fair wear and tear” in Section 7. The “Table 
showing statutory regulations affecting child labour and com- 
pulsory education” is useful and ingenious. 

















MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

Modern School Buildings. By Felix Clay. (Batsford. 25s. net.) 
—The interest which is taken just now in all details of education 
will cause many besides professional architects to welcome the 
able and interesting book on Modern School Buildings which 
has been prepared by Mr. Felix Clay. This work, as its some- 
what lengthy sub-title tells us, is “a treatise on the planning, 
arrangement, and fitting of day and boarding schools, having 
special regard to school discipline, organisation, and educational 
requirements: with special chapters on the treatment of class- 











rooms, lighting, warming, ventilation, and sanitation.” Since 
Mr. Robson’s “School Architecture,’ which was published in 
1874, and dealt chiefly with the Board-schools of London, there 
has been no serious English attempt to treat the subject in an 
adequate manner,—wherein our countrymen have lagged far 
behind the more enlightened educationists of France, Germany, 
and the United States. Every one who has at any time taken 
an interest in the management—still more, in the erection—of 
a school must be aware by painful experience of the difficulty 
of obtaining trustworthy information on the technical part of 
the subject. Mr. Clay tells us that it was such an experi- 
ence which called his own attention to the desirability of 
such a book as he has now written. “The writer of this 
work, when joining, some years ago, a body concerned 
with the building and management of a considerable number 
of secondary schools, felt very strongly the want of a book 
dealing with the ordinary questions arising in connection 
with their buildings.” He has made a thorough study of the 
subject, and in this handsome volume gives us a complete—or at 
least a representative—survey of the latest developments of the 
art of building schools in this country and abroad. The claims of 
secondary education occupy the larger part of the book, whilst 
elementary schools are treated at less, though at adequate, length. 
The book hardly lends itself to criticism. It is, in its author’s 
words, “a compilation of facts and information drawn from aa 
many sources as possible, and illustrated by actually’ existing 
buildings, for the purpose of affording the necessary data from 
which a healthy and convenient building may be evolved. It 
does not attempt to suggest the lines upon which the perfect 
school of the future will be planned.” Mr. Clay has a thorough 
comprehension of his subject, and his lucid and well-illustrated 
volume will be indispensable to all who have to deal with the 
building of new schools, whilst we should gladly see its perusal 
made a necessary condition for holding the office of manager. 








THE SURREY ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The Surrey Archaeological Society. Vol. XVII. (Published 
at Quildford for the Society.)—The Surrey Archaeological 
Society is to be congratulated upon the interest of its latest 
annual volume. Several of the papers deal with places well known 
to Londoners, and are written in an attractive and agreeable style. 
One of the best of these is the account of Holmbury Hill and its 
neighbourhood, written by Mr. Malden. He mentions, amongst 
other things, a very instructive conversation in regard to the 
Surrey smugglers which he had some years ago with an old man 
still living and past his hundredth year. The smugglers used to 
bring the contraband goods up from the Sussex coast, and hide 
them, not only in cellars under cottages in the Holmbury district, 
but on the chalk downs which are much nearer London. Mr. 
Malden mentions also the interesting fact that the people of that 
part of Surrey—i.e., round Holmbury Hill—used to be called 
“ Heathers,” and were regarded asavery lawlessclan. When once 
a man who had stolen anything was located as having taken 
refuge in that- wild district, the search was given up, it being 
known that all the inhabitants would hold together to evade, or 
violently to resist, further search. Among the more scientific 
pieces of archaeology in the volume are the churchwardens’ 
accounts of the parish of Wandsworth. These are printed in 
great detail, and though not such good reading for the ordinary 
man, they will no doubt be of considerable value to archaeologists. 
It should be mentioned that the volume also contains two repro- 
ductions of pictures of Wotton House drawn by the great John 
Evelyn. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


accel 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other Jorms, | 











Cities of India. By G. W. Forrest, C.LE. (A. Constable and 
Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—This is a book of quite unusual interest and 
value. Mr. Forrest has achieved a great success in this account of 
fifteen Indian cities, those which every visitor to India sees, and 
of the less familiar Surat, Ahmedabad, Ajmere, Fattehpur, Sikri, 
Pondicherry, and Cuddalore. He has made a happy combination 
of the past and present, of story and description. He has seen 
these places with his own eyes, and he has made himself 
acquainted with them as they appear in the records of bygone 
times. He has, it is evident, a keen eye for the picturesque as it 
is to be seen in both aspects of the places with which he deals. 
Here is a characteristic story of the “leisurely East.” Near 
Ajmere Mr. Forrest saw a richly decorated column lying by the 
roadside. The head village officer told him that it was meant to 
adorn a temple two miles distant, and that on great festivals the 
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villagers dragged it on itsway. “Oh! Sahib,” he went on, “in my 
lifetime they have moved it a hundred yards,”—he was fifty. A 
Brahman priest improved the occasion. “ You English are in sucha 
hurry. Others have come and gone their way, and so you will go. 
But the pillar willreach the temple.” When we get to Jeypore we 
are told the wonderful story of Jey Sing II., called Siwai because 
he was to other men as one and a quarter is to one,—a curious 
instance of realism. Jey Sing was a great astronomer, and the 
present inheritor of his dominion has had the good taste to restore 
his observatory. Later on we have the story of the Queen of 
Ganore. Compelled to wed her Moslem conqueror, she imitated 
the arts of Medea,—only it was herself and her bridegroom whom 
she enveloped with the poisoned robes. Of all the descriptive 
chapters there is none more charming than “ Pondicherry.” Here, 
too, history adds its attraction to the account. And the history 
is all the more interesting because the place reminds us how at 
one time it was almost on the cast of the dice whether the Indian 
Empire was to be French or English. Mr. Forrest goes a little 
astray in one of his allusions. “As we neared a village we fled 
past many a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, and the daughter of 
Zion was standing at the door.” He means to suggest a picture 
of rustic peace. The prophet had in his mind a scene of desola- 
tion. Jerusalem, the daughter of Zion, was alone in a desolated 
land, a garden of cucumbers from which the fruit had been 
picked, and which was a mere waste of rotting leaves. 


Annual Report of Columbia University, New York. — This 
interesting Report of the needs and work of the University 
of New York gives an instructive account of Transatlantic 
ideals in academical matters,—ideals which we might well 
imitate here. The University is not badly off, according to 
our notions. It has, together with Barnard College and the 
Teachers’ College, an income of about £280,000, its endowments, 
not reckoning the value of sites and buildings, amounting to 
£2,746,289. But its officers are not by any means satisfied. The 
teachers are ill paid. “ Of 106 Professors and Adjunct Professors 
only 49 received salaries of £800 and more.” (How many receive 
as much at Oxford?) And the material appliances are inadequate- 
The University asks for £2,000,000 more, to begin with. We sin- 
cerely trust that Columbia may get this sum, and more, for the 
splendid work, not merely for education, but for sound learning, 
which it is doing under the guidance of its President, Dr. Murray 
Butler, gives it the strongest claim on the people of the State of 
New York. And unless we are mistaken, it will get it, for Dr. 
Murray Butler has a great and growing hold on American public 
life, and outside his own State and city he is regarded as one of 
America’s captains of education. His is not only a singularly 
magnetic and charming personality, but he is a born leader of 
men. While he has a wonderful business side to his head, he is 
always what his and our grandfathers would have termed “the 
scholar and the gentleman.” 


Irrigation Institutions. By Elwood Mead. (Macmillanand Co. 
5s. net.)—Mr. Mead defines the purposes of his book by the terms of 
the sub-title. It is “a discussion of the economic and legal ques- 
ticns created by the growth of irrigated agriculture in the West,” 
by “West” being understood the arid or semi-arid Western 
States in the Union. The chief States included in this term are 
Colorado, California, Utah, and Wyoming. Other regions where 
the work is carried onare Arizona, New Mexico, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Montana, Idaho, Nevada, and Washington. It may be said that 
ithe country west of 100 deg. W. longitude is, more or less, under 
the operation of the system, Oregon being an exception. The 
subjects discussed are the methods of irrigation (of course, in 
outline), and the highly complicated legal questions which arise 
out of water rights. Much of the discussion applies to the States 
named only, but those interested in irrigation may learn much 
from the book. 





Housing by Voluntary Enterprise. By James Parsons. (P. 8. 
King and Son. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Parsons is a strong advocate 
of private as against State and municipal enterprise in the 
matter of housing the poor. He tells the story of the 
“East-End Dwellings Company,” an association which has 
paid 5 per cent. steadily on its capital. The real difficulty—this 
Mr. Parsons does not profess to touch—is in the rural housing. 
That must be done at a loss until the conditions of rural life are 
radically changed. But the question is not so urgent as in towns. 
As a whole, the rural labourer is better housed than the towns- 
man is or ever can be. 


John Bull’s Year-Book, 1903. Edited by Arthur 4 Beckett. 
(John Bull Press. 1s.)—Here is an excellent example of the 
success of him qui miscuit utile dulci. A “Merry Manual” it is 
called, “ full of Factsand Fancies.” And truly one may see in it 
what one wants to learn about persons and things, Judges, M.P.’s, 





and so forth, and also have the chance of reading some amusi 
and instructive papers. “The subaltern of to-day,” if we m.. 
quote a sentence touching one burning question, “is to have ri 
furniture, free horses, free outfits. The subaltern of to-morrow 
will probably have the additional luxury of free brains.” 


The Book Sales of 1902. By Frank Rinder. With Some Notes 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. (Savile Publishing Company. Qs, net.)— 
This is the first number of the “Burlington Series for Collectors,” 
Books, by which we mean books of the collector, not of the 
reader, are increasing in value. Whether this proves that there 
is more wealth or more wisdom in the world must be left un. 
certain. Applying a somewhat rough test of average price, we 
find that in 1901, 13,106 lots averaged £6 16s. 9d. ; in 1902, 18,772 
as much as £7 13s. 11d. The “Compleat Angler” (first edition) 
sold for £222. This seems low, but then the copy was defective, 
“Omar Khayyam” (once in Quaritch’s twopenny box) fetched 
£58,—the previous maximum, £35. Shelley’s “ Adonais,” sold in 
1887 for £4 10s., brought £270. Contrast with these “ Dictionary 
of National Biography,” published at £47 5s., and sold for £39, 
The top price of the year was £2,225 for “Caxton’s Royal Book ”s 
next comes “Shakespeare’s First Folio,” £1,050. 


Walford’s County Families of the United Kingdom. (Chatto and 
Windus. 60s.)—This directory appears for the forty-third time, 
There is, we take it, no publication of the kind which requires 
such careful editing. The class with which it deals is vague and 
fluctuating, not distinguished for the most part by any special 
mark, and very difficult to define. All the more credit, therefore, 
is due to the good sense with which, on the whole, the under. 
taking is conducted. A “county family” is even more difficult 
to define than a public school. Why, we might ask, is a very 
eminent professional man who has no pied-d-terre outside London 
included? Why should not a son, occupying the same domain 
and following the same occupation as his father, be accorded the 
same place? Yet this volume does supply, as a matter of fact, 
the information that is wanted. Another periodical volume 
that may be mentioned is Dod’s Parliamentary Companion 
(Whitaker and Co., 4s. 6d.) The Companion is now in its 
seventy-ninth issue. “Arthur Lynch” appears as Member for 
Galway, marked with an asterisk, a symbol which, however, 
denotes only that he did not sit in the last Parliament. We 
have more than once noticed this volume. It will suffice to say 
that it is a most convenient little book. 





In “Newnes’s Thin Paper Reprints of Famous Novels” 
(G. Newnes, 8s.) we have The Confessions of Harry Lorrequer, 
by Charles Lever. Harry Lorrequer appeared more than 
sixty years ago; of the many changes which this period has 
brought, none is more complete than that in the fashion of 
Trish novels. They are now deadly serious,—the famous “ Experi- 
ences of an Irish R.M.” is a happy exception to the rule. The new 
form has its uses, doubtless; but we must own ourselves glad to get 
back, once in a while, to the rollicking gaiety of Lever, to 
Harry Lorrequer, Charles O’Malley, and their compeers. This 
is a very handy and pleasant-looking volume; we have seen 
better examples of thin paper, but this is good enough for all 
practical purposes. 











[*,* Erratum.—In the notice of The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
in the Spectator of February 14th we spoke of the article “Lord 
Tennyson” as being written by Dr. R. Garnett. It is the work of 
Professor E. Gosse.] 








(For Publications of the Week see page 304.) 








IMPROVEMENTS IN THE MANUFACTURE 


ENGLISH CARPETS and RUGS. 


Examples made in the improved methods are 
now on view at Chesham House, Regent Street. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Oo S L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

















104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 
Whitens the Teeth. 
Prevents Decay. 
Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton 
GARDEN, LoNDON, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 
MONTE FIANO WINE. 


Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 
DRINK MONTE FIANO 
Because it is PURE. “A Pure Wixe.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“J have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 
an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.” 4. B. Grifiths, Ph.D., 
fc., &c., Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
Because it is GOOD. ‘Avery good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of). 
Because it is CHEAP. ‘A better wine at the price I never tasted.”—P. S. 
Because it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks no other.” 
Because it will IMPROVE by keeping. ‘About ten years ago I bought a few 
flasks of Monte Fiano. It is now excellent.”—E, N. 





18/- per dozen bottles Up ,):, , 
10/6 oe" »  } bottles 5 Delivered free in London, 


London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 
*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Established 1843. RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS _..... eae ie ”? 72,000,000 
Value of Securities over cost or Book Value (1901) 5,160,740 
Surplus over Liabilities...  ... ae 12,974,650 


RECENT Recent Settlements on Policies issued from the London 
SETTLEMENTS  Office—10 and 15 payment Whole Life, 10 and 15 year 
distribution—show 

Cash Bonuses of 25 to 32% of premiums paid. Reversionary 

Bonuses, according to age, up to £3 17 1174 per annum. 

POINTS FOR The Contracts of The Mutual Life give the largest 

INSURERS. cover at a moderate premium; they fori the best 
means of securing an Annuity at a specified age; 

and they have proved to be highly remunerative Investments. 


Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement may be obtained at the 
Head Office for the Uniied Kingdom: 


16, 17, & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED EXCEEDS _ ......cescee....+e0000++460,000,000. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 











INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 








ASSURANCES may be effected in this 
Society by Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved 
Educational Institutions. The superior 
vitality of the classes to which the 
Society’s business is restricted has 


largely increased th tits divisible 
among the Assured. SS sC(<tés SPALL MAA, SS.W. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, Ltd., 
6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
LONDON, are now giving their Customers the benefit of 
making purchases on ‘THE TIMES” system of Monthly 
Payments.—Write for Particulars and Catalogue, 4,000 Illus- 
trations, Post-free. 











CAUSE :—If you use 
VINOLIA SOAP 


EFFECT :—You get a Velvet Skin. 





ALLIANGE ASSURANCE 6CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—5i Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—i0 Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F, Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B 


C.S.1, omemanaiation 
AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 

















Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduce 
tion of business, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


BROWNING’S 
SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT PRESERVES 


the Vision, gives ease and comfort, and relieves Eye-strain and Headaches. 
Consultations free. 





OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by JouN Brownie, F.B.A.S., F.R.M.S. 
18th Edition post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Note New Appress—78 (late 63) STRAND, W.C, 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value.—Vide Works 





by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 











ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 


Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King. 


CAM B R i Cc vo o Ladies’.........2/9 per doz. 


Gentlemen’s...3/3 os Gentlemen’s.3/ll_,, 


Direct from the “The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
Manufacturers. POCKET Ropinson anp CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame.”’—The Queen. 


Samples and Price Lists HAN DKERCHIEFS. 


post-free. 
DIAMONDS, 

PEARLS, EMERALDS, GOLD JEWELLERY, 
AND ANTIQUE SILVER, &c,, 
VALUED OR PURCHASED, 
From £1 to £10,000. 


SPINK & SON, Diamond Merchants 
1 § & GRACECHURCH STREET, CORNHILL, E.C, 
and 17 § 18 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Established 1772. 





1/3 per doz, HemM-STITCHED, 
3 











The Illustrations throughout 


H AM P T ON S 


series of 20 Catalogues illustrate 
the latest productions in every 
article required for 
FURNISHING HOUSES THROUGHOUT in the MOST 
TASTEFUL MANNER at the LEAST EXPENSE. 
Any one or more of these books will be sent Free on the 
receipt of the necessary particulars of the applicant's 
requirements. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 
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By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 


SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of Freuch, Itulian, and English Decorative Art. 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, se used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 


‘Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application, Estimates free. 


178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 


. PAID IN CLAIMS... £11,750,000 
NATIONAL preniedinn FUND ecanesen 
PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 





The Profits are divided solely amongst the Assured. 
Already divided, £5,400,000. 
Sndowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous. 





No. 48 Gracrecuurcno Street, Lonpon, E.C. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WiHEK. 
—~»~— -—— 


Bailey (H. C.), Karl of Erbach, cr 8vo ....... 
Bell (Mrs. H.), The Minor Moralist, cr 8vo . f 
Blumenthal (Count von), Journals, 1366, and 1870-71, 8vo ...(E. Arnold) net 12/6 
Broadbent (A.), The Building of the Body, cr 8vo (R. J. James) net 2/6 
Brown (E. E.), The Making of Our Middle Schools, 8vo (Longmans) net 10/6 
Browning (O.), Wars of the Century, and the Development of Military 
Science, cr 8vo (Chambers) net 5,0 
Chemical Technology, edited by W. J. Dibdin, Vol. IV., 8vo ...(Churehill) 20,0 
Cobb (T.), The Intriguers, cr 8vo <sestecsncccsesh ED) 0/0 
Co-Education: Essays by Various Authors, er 8vo............(Longmans) net 
Coghlan (T, A.), Progress of Australasia in the Nineteenth Century, cr 8vo 
(Chambers) net 
Compton (H.), Facts and Phantasies of a Folio Grubb, 8vo (Treherne) net 
Dahlinger (C. W.), The German Revolution of 1849, er 8vo .........(Putnam) 


Dallas (H. A.), Gospel Records Interpreted by Human Experience, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 


.(Macmillan) net 10/6 
.. (Ward & Lock) 
(Unwin) 
1atto & Windus) 
(L 


sesseeesess(Longmans) 6/0 
..(E, Arnold) net 4/6 


Duff (RB. A.), Spinoza’s Political and Ethical Philosophy.. 
Gerard (M.), The Man with the White Face, cr 8vo 
Gould (F. C.), Froissart’s Modern Chronicles, 1902, er 8v« 
Guttenberg (V.), The Power of the Palmist, er 8vo ......(Cl 
Harland (H.), Mademoiselle Miss, er 8vo ane) 
Hill (G. F.), Coins of Ancient Sicily, roy 8vo (Constable) net 
Hutchins (B. L.) and Harrison (A.), A History of Factory Legislation, 8vo 
(P. S. King) net 
Illingworth (A. L.), The Resurrection and the Life, imp 8vo (Mowbray) net 
James (H.), The Better Sort, cr 8vo (Methuen) 6/ 
Laws of Four-handed Bézique (The), by “ Persicus,” 12mo (De La Rue) net 3/6 
Legge (H. E.), A Short History of the Greek Sculptors, cr 8vo (Unwin) 6/0 
Leibbrandt (H. C. V.), The Rebellion of 1815, 8vo ............(P. S. King) net 10/6 
Letters from a Self-made Merchant to his Son, cr 8vo ........... ...(Methuen) 6/0 
Library of Liturgiology and Ecclesiology, Vol. II., First Prayer Book of 
King Edward VI., 8vo (De La More Press) net 
Litchfield (R. B.), Tom Wedgwood, the First Photographer, 8vo 
(Duckworth) net 
Littie (J. S.), Progress of the British Empire in the Nineteenth Century, 
er 8vo (Chambers) net 5/0 
Marchant (J.) and others, Theories of the Person of Christ......(Stockwell) 2/6 
Mercerisation, by the Editors of the Dyer and Calico Printer, 2 vols, 8vo 
(Heywood) net 25/0 
ws (Sands) net 5/0 
(Maemillan) net 3/0 
.....(Methuen) 6/0 
..(Office) net 3/6 
(E. Arnold) 6/0 
.(Butterworth) net 12/6 


=" 
One 


5/0 
80 


Meschler (Father), The Gift of Pentecost, er 8vo. 
Monteficre (C. G.), Liberal Judaism, er 8vo .. 
Moore (A.), The Knight Punctilious, er 8vo . 
Motoring Annual for 1903 (The), 4to 
Oliphant (P. L.), The Little Red Fish, er 8vo 
Organ (T. A.), Education Law, cr 8V0 .............00seseeeeee 
Parsons (J.), Housing by Voluntary Enterprise, cr Svo (P. S. King) net 2/6 
Platts (W. C.), The Crickleton Chronicles, cr 8vo (Jarrold) 3/6 
Poole (S. L.), Mediaeval India under Mohammedan Rule, A.D. ee 
(Unwin) 
Redceming the Time: Daily Musings for Lent, compiled by C. G. Rossetti, 
(S.P.C.K.) 2/6 
..(Menhencott) net 2.6 
. D 
4, 


5/0 


Rivers (W. A.), Anglo-Chinese Sketches, 12mo 
Savage (R. H.), Commander Leigh, cr 8vo ccs 
Schopenhauer (A.), The Basis of Morality, cr 8V0 ...........000 (Sonnenschein) 
Six Dramas of Calderon, freely translated by E. Fitzgerald, 12mo 


(F. V. White) 6/0 
6 
6 


r 
(De La More Press) net 3/ 
Social Evil with Special Reference to Conditions Existing in the City of 


(Putnam) 
.(Lockwood) net 
(Heinemann) 
..(5. C. Brown) 
soosse( Mas Paul) 
...(Thynne) net 


New York, cr 8vo 
Stretton (C. E.), The Loc rine, 1803 to 1903.. 
Swift (B.), In Piccadilly : a Novel, cr 8v0..........00000066 
Sylvestre (M. A.), Valencia Varelst, cr 8V0 ..........c0-sece00 
Vernon (H. M.), Variation in Animals and Plants, cr 8vo . 
Walker (FE. A.), Old England, 4to....... ae 
Ward (Mrs. W.), The Light Behind, er Suceseeecneeraion 
Way (T. R.). The Aucient Halls of the City Gui ...(Bell) net 31/6 
Whitham (A. R.), Holy Orders, cr 8V0 ..........01.00:-.seeeeeseeeeseeeeee(LOngmans) 5/0 
Wright (C. 'T. H.), Catalogue of the London Library, St. James's Square, 
London, 4to ...(Williams & Norgate) net 35/0 
Wynn (W.), Christ’s Mission in the World, and other Sermons, cr 8vo 
(Stockwell) net 2/6 


Yoxall (J. H.), Alain Tanger’s Wife, cr Sv0.............s0s0se00ee8++(Hutchinson) 6/0 








Terms of Subscription. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. 
Kingdom £1 5 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. 


Hatf- 
Yearly. 
6....014 3....9 


Quarterly. 
72 


112 6....016 8....0 8 2 








UBLISHERS’ ASSISTANT-MANAGER.—There is a 
VACANCY fora man of ENERGY and INTELLIGENCE (under 30) in 
the office of an old-established firm of Publishers, where restless activity is the 
order of the day. Applicaut should have had some experience with authors, 
printers, binders, aud advertising ; must enjoy hard work, be fitted for taking 
responsibilities, and be prepared to give his undivided attention to business. 
A liberal salary wiil be paid to the right man whose antecedents will bear the 
strictest investigation,—Write, stating full particulars as to age, experience, 
&c., to Box 28, Willing’s, 125 Strand, W.C. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—Entrance 
Examination on June 9th, 10th, 11th, 1903.—For printed particulars, 
apply to the Rev, Dr. TANCOCK, Head-Master, School House, Tonbridge, 








ae 
i igiead ected COLLEGE, LONDON. (Inst. 1872) 


PresipENT--The Kight Hon. Lord COUERIDGE, M.A.. k Cc 
Warben—EDMUND H. TURPIN, Mus.D, 7” *~* 


EXAMINATIONS in MUSIC for TEACHERS, 


The NEXT HIGHER EXAMINATIONS of the College will be held 
TUESDAY, April 14, and following days. ‘The Last Day of Entry is Ma 2 
Candidates at the Easter and July Examinations this year may enter u - 
the newly revised scheme (Pamphlet C*), or under the regulations iss ater 
1902 (Pamphlet C), at their option. eaned in 
Candidates who elect to be examined under the regulations issned ; 
(Pamphlet C) are permitted to take the paper work in the art of tether 
included in the new scheme) without further fee. wenIng (as 
The recommended text books on teaching are named in the regu] ati 
which may be had, together with forms of entry and other necessary partie a 
from the undersigned. iia 2 
The examination in the art of teaching is also open to all prese hol: 
diplomas and higher certificates, on payment of an examination ier - 
guinea, = 
By Order, SHELLEY FISHER, Secre 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. > renee, 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL 
ELTHAM, KENT. ’ 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Publie-School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navy and Arm 
Examinations. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 25th.—Apply 5 
Rey. the HEAD-MASTER., ply to 


QO A K H A M S CC H OOf 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 


APRIL Ist, 2np. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 











LS 
W EXNYARD SCHOOL, WATFORD.—Preparation far 
the Public Schools. Twenty-seven Scholarships won since 1898 
Reference: the H.M.’s of Eton, Charterhouse, Haileybury, Malvern be, 
Fees moderate.—Rev. R. CAPRON, Head-Master. oe 


bight e WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.c.— 
_ Iilustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 








gee COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. HART 
4 SMITH, M.A. Public School for all Classes, ENTRANCE. SCHOLAR. 
SHIPSin JULY. Valuable Leaving Exlnbitions.—Prospectus, apply BURSAR, 


WETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 

) for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newuham Coll., Camb. Highest refereuces, 

ARTMOOR. — BOVEY TRACEY GRAMMAR 

2 SCHOOL, Head-Master: Rev. R. WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A, 

On high ground near Hey Tor. Preparation for Army and Navy, Matriculation, 

Oxford Local. Terms moderate—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 





4 ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—Hig 
“4 class School for the Daughters of Gentiemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education, Highest references, 
ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &c., of the 

Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 


FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR BOYS betwéen 9 and 14 years 
of age on June ilth, 1903, will be COMPETED FOR on JULY Ist,’ 2nd, 
and 3rd next. Ordinary Entrance Examinations will be held on March 25th 
and July 22nd.—Apply to the SECRETARY, Charterhouse Square, E.C, 


eS. SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE.—Founded 


he 











1514.—Healthy and bracing situation at foot of Yorkshire Wolds. Valu: 
Scholarships at the School and Universities. Strong staif of Unis 
Honours Men. Preparation for Universities, the Leg: 
fessions, Army and Navy, Engineering, and Commerci f 
tories, C yes Court, Open Swimming Bath, Lar 
Recent Successes include Five Open Scholarships at 
Royal Navy, &e., &e. The Head-Master has afew Vacancies inthe School House 
for next term.—Apply, Rev. C. F. HUTTON, M.A., Head-Master, School House, 
Pocklington. 
NV USIC.—Well-qualified MISTRESS DESIRES WORK 
i in SCHOOL for UPPER CLASS. Diploma, experience private and 
High School. Very thorough teaching, all branches; has long worked su 
fully for all best Examinations. Could take entire responsibility of Music— 
“TL. R.,” at Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, E.C, 








HE QUEEN'S SCHOOL, CHESTER 


The GOVERNORS of the above-named Girls’ School INVITE APPLICA- 
TIONS for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS. which must be sent to me, the 
undersigned, not later than March 14th, 1903. 

Full particulars as to salary, qualifications, duties, testimonials, &c., may be 
obtained from me. 7 

F. B. MASON, Clerk to the Governors, 

St. Werburgh Street, Chester, February l4th, 1903. 


OMERVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


A FELLOWSHIP of the annual value of £140, ani tenable for three years, 
is OFFERED by the COUNCIL of Somerville College under the following 
conditions :— 

1, Candidates for the Fellowship must be women who have resided in Oxford 
for twelve Terms (three years) and have taken an Oxford Honour Examination. 

2. The Fellow elected will be required (a) to devote herself to some line of 
study to be approved by the Council, (b) to reside in Somerville College during 
at least three Terms, (c) to publish the results of her work at the end of the 
three years, subject to the approval of the Council. 

3. Candidates are requested to apply in writing before Friday, May Ist, 1903, 
to the PRINCIPAL, Somerville College, Oxford, from whom ail further infor- 
mation may be obtained. 

Each application should be accompanied by a statement showing that the 
Candidate is qualified according to the conditions laid down in regulation 1. 

Candidates are also invited to give references to not more than three persons 
who can testify to their qualifications, to supply full particulars of any work 
which they have done, and to indicate the liue of study which they would 
pursue if elected. 

SOMERVILLE COLLEGE, February 16th, 1903, 
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GANT. FELIX SCHOOL, LTD. SOUTHWOLD.— 


The Council beg to announce that the School has now been re- 
ed to the New Buildings. These consist of a School House and 
my Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over- 
four Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health and 
enience. Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
— BR. Gardiner), and a large statt of Assistant Mistresses. References:— 
Y. Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex-Blake. the Mistress of Girton College, the 
“ocipal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., the 
ws of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
ork Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
St, Felix School, Southwold, Suffolk. 
OLKESTONE.— BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 
AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 
f Newnham College. Cambridge. Tine open position ; modern detached house, 
5 jal attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 
Gladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
pridge ; the Judge of the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Sevenoaks, 


G, MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
} 








e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. | Visitor—The Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L, LATHAM, 
Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs, a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 2st. 


FOIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
h UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 


Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM. 








The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders Only received. Prospectuses on application. 





ASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. 8. Co.) 

The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 

a fine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-field for tennis, hockey, 

&c., within five minutes’ walk. The premises are certified by the Corporation 

Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations. Inclusive fees from 80 
guineas. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 19th. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymuastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges ages with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. /. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 
Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 
Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, 
erman. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in- 
struction in Seuuk Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 








HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inelusive).—For Prospectus and crea of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACK ENZIE-SMITH 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children, Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
playing-field. Pupils Po ared for the University and other examinations. 

A hmited number of NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by compe- 
tition. For Prospectus and terms apply to 

The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 


ENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, SWITZER. 
LAND.—STATE SCHOOLS.—THE UNIVERSITY: Students of every 
nationality; 20 lectures a week; fee, £8 a year—THE COLLEGE: Classical 
and Technical; 1,200 pupils; for boys from 12 to 20; average fee, 50s. a year.— 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: 1,200 pupils; fee, 50s.a year.—HOUSEKEEP- 
ING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: no fees.—UPPER COMMERCIAL SCHOOL: 
3 years’ course; yearly fee, £8.—SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY: fee, 
150 frs, per halt-year.—PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS—SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND CRAFTS FOR BOYS: no fees—SCHOOL OF MACHINERY. 
—SCHOUL OF FINE ARTS: no fees—SCHOOL OF DECORATIVE ARTS: 
no fees.—SCHOOL OF MUSIC: 1,500 Vo od fees, 120 to 150; special classes 
for foreigners.—WATCHMAKING SCHOOL: a course from 4 to 5 years; 
monthly fee, from £1 to £2.—DAME SCHOOLS: children from 3 to 7 years; 
no fees.—-PRIMARY SCHOOLS: children from 7 to 13 years; no fees.— 
UNIVERSITY PUBLIC EVENING LECTURES BY EMINENT PRO- 
FESSORS FROM ALL PARTS OF EUROPE: free.—For further information 
write to the FREE INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, Geneva. 


<j *- WINIFRED’S, KENLEY, SURREY. 

PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. 
TWENTY PUBLIC SCHOOL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED, 

CHAPEL, GYMNASIUM, SEVEN ACRES PLAYING-FIELDS, 

SWIMMING-BATH. 
Tuclusive Fees, 75 guineas per annum. 
Views of the School and Prospectus on application, 
Rey. S. I. W. SHILCOCK, M.A., Chaplain and Head-Master, 

















\ ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 


AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
Head-Master. GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. Foundation Scholarships. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, TUESDAY, April 7th. 
OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON. 
A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1908. 
The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 
£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton. 








ERLIN.— A SUPERIOR HOME SCHOOL FOR 

GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS,—Education thorough. Great atten- 

tiou paid to healthy conditions of life. Large airy rooms. A good statf of 

resident Mistresses and visiting Professors. Best references.—For Prospectus, 

apply to Principal, Frailein von HELD, 12 Joachimthalerstrasse, Charlotten- 
burg, Berlin. 


ERMANY.—TWO ENGLISH LADIES, 25 and 8 years 

in Leipzig, RECEIVE in their pleasantly situated villaa FEW GIRLS, 

aud LADIES attending the Conservatoire. Special attention given to conver- 

sational German. Music, instrumental, vocal; French, Drawing, Painting. 

Excellent opportunities for hearing high-class music. References: English 

and American Chaplains, British Consul, and Parents of Boarders,—Miss 
HARRIS, Arndt Strasse 4. Escort if wished. 


EIMAR.—THOROUGH GERMAN EDUCATION. 


First-rate facilities for hearing and studying Music, Painting, &c. Excellent 
food. Cooking and housekeeping taught if desired. English references, 
Apply to Friulein HASSE, Watzdorfplatz 51, Weimar. 


EIPZIG. — Von STEYBER’S INSTITUTE. Private 
High School and Boarding School for Girls.—Highest references in 
England and on the Continent. Escort returning April 18th.—Prospectus and 
st from the Principals, L,. LANGERHANNS, A, WISLICENUS, 
ordstr. 38, 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil; PersonalRefs, Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


ARIS.—11 RUE DU LYCEE MOLIERE, near BOIS 
DE BOULOGNE, — Mile. GLATZ (Diplomée), Protestant, late of 
Princess Helena College, Ealing, and Liverpool High School, RECEIVES a 
FEW YOUNG LADIES wishing to study Languages, Music, Art, &c. Pupils 
may attend Classes at the Lycée, and Lectures at la Sorbonne. All the 
comforts and supervision of an English home. Highest references.—Pro- 
spectuses from Mile. GLATZ, Paris, or St. Andrew’s Manse, Bournemouth, 























RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


N R. 8S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
i\ Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
aud Parents, well-reeommended DAILY and KESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr, S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


S? ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St, Andrews, N.B. 








OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

85 GLOUCESTER STREET, BELGRAVE ROAD, S.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kinder- 

garten and Transition Class for children under eight. Gymnastics and 
drilling. Reference to Parents and Head-Masters. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.—A 
holiday and health resort for young ladies, school girls, and junior 
school boys. Charming Devonshire “ village-town.” Purest water and perfect 
sanitation. Sea and moorland. Main line G.W.R. Weekly terms.—Prospectus 
from Miss CLAMAGERAN, or ARTHUR E, JONES, Proprietor. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 

MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1903. 

Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open to competition, value from £25 

to £100 a year. Also Scholarships for Boys intended tor the Army or Navy.— 

Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


OURNEMOUTH. — ST. MARGARET’S HALL. 


First-class Modern Education for Girls. Gymnasium, Riding, Hockey, 
Swimming. Inclusive terms from £70 a year. HALEF-TERM, FEBRU- 
ARY 26th,—Principals, Misses EDMUNDS and WINN. 




















RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME?—Boys, 
Girls? English, Continental ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St.,London,sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 

—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls, 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 


SO bnouen SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
s 








BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
HOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 

W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 
healthy climate; golf links. Highest references given and required. One 
vacancy.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland, 


S .. HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers, 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs, 


OVER COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, £60-£25.—Six 

or more Scholars will be Elected in March.—Full particulars from Rev. 
W. C, COMPTON, M.A., Head-Master. Papers sent to Preparatory Schools, 
List of Recent Successes on application, Last July Nine First-try Service 
Candidates Successful, No failures. 














S T A M M i R I N Ce. 
School for the Treatment and Education of Boy Sufferers, conducted by 
r E, GRIERSON—a Self-Cured Stanmmerer. Adults also received.— 
Address, 10 Beutinck Street, Loudoun, W.; uud “Staverton,” Bedford, 


AVENTRY.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 


Sound Education at moderate cost; very healthy situation and climate. 
—For particulars of Fees, House, Scholarships, &ec., apply to the HEAD» 








MISTRESS, Bishop Crewe’s Hostel, Daventry. Examination for Two House 
Scholarships, March 2uth, 
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d igaenaietabel COLLEGE, LONDON (Inst. 1872.) 


President—The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, M.A., K.C. 
Warden—EDMUND H. TURPIN, Mus.D. Vr 
The College provides complete and systematic instruction and training in 
every recognised musical subject for all classes of musical students. The fee 
for full course students is £10 per term. In the Junior School, to which 
pupils are admitted up to the age of 15, the fee is £4 4s. per term for the full 
course. Prospectus, and particulars of open scholarships, may be had from 
the undersigned. By order, SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 


RANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE.— 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages, The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis lawns and field for hockey. Recrea- 
tion room, 50 ft. long. Prospectus with views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


Py Amreraan, LONDON.—A Lady with high University 
Honours and wide experience in the teaching and training of girls has 
VACANCIES in her high-class HOME-SCHOOL for GIRLS. No public 
examinations, but modern methods, certificated resident Mistresses, good 
lecturers, and all London advantages (concerts, galleries, &c.) High position 
on gravel soil; tennis in garden; fencing, gymnasium, riding lessons.—Miss 
ELLEN FARNELL, Bayford House, Windsor Terrace, Hampstead, London. 
O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—_MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 185@ (Gerrard), 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.-—-A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


IMBLEDON ART COLLEGE.—This Residential 

Art School for Ladies has Removed to a large new house with a fine 

lofty Studio (50 ft. by 25 ft.) Separate Studio for the Modelling Class, which is 

under Mr, AtFrep Drury, A.R.A.—Prospectus from the Art College, Alwyne 
Road, Wimbledon. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
a President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 12th-l4th for Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Army and Navy subjects. 
For particulars apply Head-Master, H. RB. THOMSON, M.A. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
= BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 
Golf, &e. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, 

£30, £20) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1903. 

Examination in London and «at Felsted begins July 14th.—Apply, Rev. 
HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at Uppingham on APRII Ist, 2ud, and 3rd, 1903, for SIX or 

more OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, Two or more of £70 per annum, Two of £50 

per annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge if application be made by March 14th, 1903. 


T. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


West HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. High 

situation. Co-education to age of 14. Artistic and Manual Training, 
including Music, Drawing, Clay Modelling, and Workshop Instruction ; in addi- 
tion to usual subjects. Private’ Bus daily (in charge of Teacher) from and to May- 
fair.—Apply, C. Ek. RICE, M.A. (Camb.), late of Bedales School, Head-Master. 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern 
education and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses, 
Pupils successfully prepared for Oxford Local, Associated Board, and other 
Exams. Mod. fees. Large house and garden. Sanitation certificated. Tennis, 
hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children. 


ARROGATE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
WEST END PARK, HARROGATE, 
Director—G. M. SAVERY. M.A, (Oxon), 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (B.U.I.) 
Large resident staff; University inspection; good hockey field, cricket, &c.— 
Prospectus on application. 


















































ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination & Inspection. 








INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Speciai Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


SECOND EDITION. 
HE CONFLICT OF TRUTH. By F. Huan Capron. 


Price 10s. 6d. “Mr. Capron is a very clever man, and a very skilful 
debater. He has written a great book. Asananswer to Huxley or Haeckel it is 
perfect.’”’—Expository Times. Hopper & StouGuToN, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


pustic SCHOCLS YEAR-BOOK, 1903. 


Fourteenth Annual Issue, 

















Over 500 closely printed pages. Price 2s. 6d., of all Booksellers. 
PARENTS in search of a PUBLIC or PREPARATORY SCHOOL, ARMY or 
NAVY TUTOR, MEDICAL or AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, &c., should 
uot fail to consult the above. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd., Paternoster Square, E.C. 


T= OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 


EsTaBLisHEp 1807. 





FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM. 





Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
Vice-Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, KG. 


The Patients (of whom 9,344 were relieved last year) are of both sexes and 
all ages, and are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggra 
vated the case may be. . 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasin 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 


received at the Institution, by Sten ean 
yHITTINGTON, 
85 Finsbury Square, E.C. » Secretary, 


o © & f§ 2 f 5 2 oe 
JOURNALISM, for the SONS of GENTLEMEN. Special Preparation 
with Introduction to Post. Many vacancies also in the City and West End 
for young gentlemen and ladies. Prospectus free. ' 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND AND JOURNALISM, 
22 Oxendon Street, Panton Street, Haymarket, S.W. 
Principal—OLIVER McEWAN. 


PYPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN, 











MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED, 
10d, per 1,000 Words, 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 
| ae Oe ea ee ME ee 
English, 10d. per 





r Thousand Words. French, 1s. per Thousand, 
Also French Translations. Authors’ MSS. accurately Typed, 
Shorthand Notes taken. y 
Miss BROWN, Dyreham, Forty Hill, Enfield. 











m oY P EW RIT IN @, 
MSS. COPIED, 10d. a 1,000 words, 
Address, Miss C. OSBORNE, t3 Sandgate Road, Folkestone, 


—_— Ewa SS SS Se 

ALL KINDS of COPYING quickly and correctly executed in best 

style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials from 

literary persons. (Hstablished 1893,)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, 
Balham, London, S.W. 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM. 
PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. | Claims paid, over 
Half a Million Sterling.—Addvress, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Aunuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Straud, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 














RIENT-PACIFIC LINE PLEASURE CRUISES 
by Steamships ‘Cuzco’ and ‘Orient’ from London for Morocco, 
Balearic Isles, South of France, Sicily, Crete, Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, Algeria, &c., February 26th to April 22nd; for Spain, South of 
France, Greece, Constantinople, &c., March 14th to April 27th. Passengers 
travelling overland to Villefranche can leave London respectively on March 6th 
and 24th. Fares from 50 to 90 guineas, according to cabin. 
Managers 4 =: GREEN and CO. ? Head Office—Fenchurch 
anagers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO.§ Avenue, London, H.C. 
For passage, apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 
West End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


USTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, or AROUND THE 
WORLD via VANCOUVER. 

Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest 
scenery.—For Tickets or Free Books apply, Passenger Dept., CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RAILWAY, 67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, 8. W. 
°) GUINEAS CRUISE, EGYPT, PALESTINE, CON. 
head STANTINOPLE for SMYRNA, GREECE, NAPLES, MALTA, on the 
S.Y. Argonaut, 3,273 tons, 4,000 h.p. 39 days from Marseilles back to Marseilles, 
Fare includes return ticket from London vid Dover-Calais, leaving February 
26th.—Apply Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 

BARGAIN FROM GLAISHER’S CATALOGUE— 

For admirers of Ellen Terry. ELLEN TERRY AND HER IMPER- 
SONATIONS, by CuanLes Hiatt, with 32 Full-page Plates from Photographs, 
Cover design by GorvoNn Crata, Crown 8vo (published 5s, net), POST-FREE, 
Js. 10d.—H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 




















“FODGSON and CO., Auctioneers of Rare and Valuable 
Books, Manuscripts, Antographs, &c.—Executors and others having 
Jibraries or smaller Collections ot Books to dispose of should communicate. 
Valuations made for Probate or other Purposes.—Auction Rooms, 115 Chancery 
Lane. Established 1809, 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Eaco OrreRED.—Brewer’s Henry 
VIIL., Rossetti’s Poems, 1870, Calderon’s Dramas, 1853, Euphranor, 1851, 
Polonius, 1852, Lady Windermere’s Fan, Woman of No Importance, Greville 
Memoirs, Yule’s Marco Polo, Pater’s Renaissance, 1873, Fergusson’s Serpent 
Worship.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 











OOKS WANTED. High Prices Paid. —Jesse’s 

Richard III., 1862; Handley Cross, 1854; Alpine Journey, 20 vols.; 

Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814; Pater’s Marius, 

1885 ; Alken’s Popular Songs. 1822. 100,000 for Sale and Wanted. Pease state 

wants, Catalogués free—-HOLLAND BOOK CO.,35 John Bright St., Birmingham. 

OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, 

All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &¢. New choice Bindings 
or Presents, Post-orders promptly executed. Usuai cash discounts. 











JWELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 


reasonable Faith in a God who Loves all Mankind without credulity or 
superstition, and based on Facts which are never iu dispute.—Literature sent 
gratis arfd” post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL 
MISSION, THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street 
SERVICES ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7, 





Piccadilly, W., where 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 
K B ANK 
B SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
° 91 ° 
23 Io - 3 / °o 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 


repayable on demand. 


at pn y RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 


T\HE UNION BANK ct 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 








Established 1837. Incorporated 1330, 





Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund ...... 
Beserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, “London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 
{TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 





Phenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 17%2, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLLET,reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post- free, 
ou receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions ‘and Donations towsrd the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO,, 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878. 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 








The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’S, 283 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS ComMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BrRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwSCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANT’S 
Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue 
Harotp A. WILSON Company Lvtp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CuapMan, 2407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada ; THe ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKsELLING Depér, and Port 
Said; GorDOoN AND GoTcH, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; 
PRICTOR AND COMPANY, Dunedin; 
StiursoN AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; 
H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
N.2Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland ; 
Ricgsy, Adelaide; and GoRDON 


Cairo 


Wellington, 
W. C. 
AND 


Gotcu, Cape Town,—where single Copies 
can be obtained, 
received, 


and Sudscripiions are 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL—366,000 Shares of £50 each, £18,300,000. 
CAPITAL PAID UP....£8 PER SHARE........... £2,928,000 
vc rerenpecessciiceutaces . 1,647,000 
(RESERVE LIABILITY........0ssccsceseseeeeseeseee 18,725,000) 
RESERVED FUND......20..c.cocsccsocsossssecsecsessesereee eed 000, 000, 


DIRECTORS. 

J, SPENCER PHILLIPS, Esq., Chairman. 
CHARLES EDWARD BARNETT, Esq. HOWARD LLOYD, Esa. 
JOHN BROOKS CLOSE BROOKS, Esq. RICHARD BORRADAILE LLOYD, Esq. 
WILLIAM DE WINTON, Esa. SIR THOMAS SALT, Bart. 
HERBERT WHEELER HIND, Esq. WILLIAM SMALL, Esa. 
EDWARD BRODIE HOARE, Esa, AUGUSTUS WILLIAM SUMMERS, Esq. 
nino tom, ba Pg es 
J. ARTHUR KENRICK, Esa. a 


GEORGE DUNBAR WHATMAN, Esq. 
GEORGE BRAITHWAITE LLOYD, Esa. ROBERT WOODWARD, Esq. 














HEAD OFFICES: 
LONDON: 71 LOMBARD STREET, BIRMINGHAM : EDMUND STREET. 


(REGISTERED OFFICE.) 
























BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 3ist, 1902. 
LIABILITIES. 
Corsa, Depot, sod other Accounia,incating Betete of Bie ani yrerhive $0} semeng.'9 2 
Bills Aecapted Ox Wiadorsed ois cescieccesecescsascocsscernes¢ccsacseaceosooesescacosessee wanuueieake 2,156,218 8 8 
Liabilities in respect of Customers’ Loans to Brokers, fully secured............ £200,000 
Capital paid up, viz., 366,000 Shares of £50 each, £8 per Share paid ........cccccccsssccssseeeseee £2,928,000 0 0 
PRCMCUV ECE WURUE synancatssnsseseacedcceaessenaesaunceesenucaipsiudevassbseusevsummdualduaveaceres inch iaemecnvda 2,000, ,000 0 0 
£59, 909, 514 16 _9 
ASSETS. 
£9,008,410 5 


Cash in hand and with the Bank of dasniniciieal eousde cevsacctesui vosteuavasesemsigtiaatsaamaanionatied vaaeiee . 
Cash at Call and Short Notice ......... a 


. 4,747,868 9 
Bills of Exchange seiddnkey eck buanasdeueatdewedcarivatnnersess 


6 
7 
6,419,238 1 0 
5,417,116 0 0 
3,784,258 14 0 
1 

9 

8 

3 

9 





Indian oor Colonial (tien eeuisien, Corporation Stocks, English — 





Debenture and Preference Stocks, and other Investments ........scccsessessesseccneceeseees 
29, 376,891 10 
Advances to Customers, and other Securities .. ateusnasciseemiemee) ae “0917 34 3 
Liabilities of Customers for Bills a or endorsed byt ‘the e Company” a 2 ,156, 218 8 
TMU SWOINON 55 is nse cacssaice saccucvecoresstsunsstescvasaes suyuuonpceecereasenieds 1,284,670 14 3 


£59,909,514 16 9 
E, ALEXANDER DUFF, General ManaGer. ee 


ALEXANDER Prous, } Counter GENERAL MANAGERS. 


AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE AND REPORT. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1900, we certify that all our requirements as 
Auditors have been complied with. 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Accounts of the Company, including the Certified 
Returns from the Branches ; and, having satistied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash and Invest- 
ments, and considered in detail the other items of the Account, we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet 
is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs on 
the 3lst December, 1902, as shown by the books of the Company. 

During the past year we have visited the various Branches of the Camgene and examined the accounts, 
which we found to be in order, A. HARRISON, BARR « 0. 

; Cc. Ss ATT, WEST & C CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS, 
23rd January, 1903. PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO "4 UDITORS. 














The Bank has Correspondents and Agents throughout the British Islands, by whom its Customers’ 
Credits are received and transmitted free of charge. It has also a large number of Colonial and Foreign 
Agents, upon whom Drafts, Circular Notes, and Letters of Credit, payable in all parts of the world, are 
granted, and thus offers to the public great facilities for transacting Banking business. <A detailed list iw 


| such Correspondents can be obtained on application at any of the Branches. 





Current Accounts are opened upon the terms usually adopted by Bankers. Deposits are received ad 
interest, subject to notice of withdrawal, or by special agreement. Purchases and Sales of Stocks effected, 
and every description of Banking business undertaken. 

A DECLARATION OF SECRECY is signed, on appointment, by every person engaged in the Bank’s service. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M. 

The Right Hon. W. E, H. LECKY, M.P., , DCL, ; HERBERT SPENCER, Esq 
Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S ; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 

Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, a? Lewis Campbell, Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney 
Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., Mrs. J. K. 
Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Rev. W. Hunt, M. 7 Sis C. P. Ilbert, K.C.S.L, Sir C. M. Kennedy, C.B., 
K.C.M.G., Sidney Lee, Esq., W. 8S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney 3 Low, Pe Frank T. Marzials, Esq., C.B., Sir F. 
Poilock, “Bart., Rev. J. Rigg, D.D., S. Arthur Strong, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D.D., Sir 
Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D. 

The Library contain about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3a year; Life Membership, accerding toage. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten 
to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. 1888, royal 8vo, may still 
be had. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


DIN NE - O R D’ Ss For Acidity of the Stomach. 
MAGNESIA. 








For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications upon 
matters of business, should nov be addressed to the Epitor, but to the 
PuBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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NONCONFORMIST UNIONIST ASSOCIATION. 


BANQUET 
TO 
THE PRIME MINISTER, 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, P.C., M.P., 


At the GREAT CENTRAL HOTEL, MARYLEBONE ROAD, 
LONDON, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 41u, 1903, at 7 p.m. 
Chairman—Sir GEORGE HAYTER CHUBB, Bart., President of 
the N.U.A. 

Immediate Application should be made by Nonconformist 
Unionists for the remaining tickets (21s. including wine, 15s. 
without wine) to A. W. GROSER, Esy., Hon. Sec, N.U.A., 128 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 

Applicants must give name and address for each ticket, and send 
a remittance for tickets required. 


THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 


DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 








Preacher for To-morrow, 


The Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 





11.0. THE RELIGION OF CHRIST—HIS IDEA OF WORSHIP. 


7.0. THE RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF TENNYSON’S “8S, SIMEON 
STYLITES,” AND “ST. AGNES’ EVE.” 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





INVESTED FUNDS ...... £45,000,000. 
GLIDEAWAY PENS cee.) 


Made in 5 varieties to suit all styles of rapid 
writing, Smooth, Rapid, Durable. 


5 
PERRY & Co.’S tatest probucTION. 
: Made of new Metal, with indented Point. 
The result of Exhaustive Experiments. 
“Glideaway” Pens in 6d. Boxes of 18 assorted patterns; or 3s, per gross. 
Of all Stationers. Wholesale: PERRY & CO., Ld., Old Bailey, London. 








OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each WorkK OFFERED.—Lamb’'s 

Tales:from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807, or Vol. IT. only ; ‘Titmarsh, Comic 
Tales, 2 vols., 1841; The Snob, 1829; Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., or cloth, 
1848; Titmarsh, Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Steplfen Phillips, Eremus, 1894; Sibson’s Illustrations, 
Humphrey’sClock, 1842 ; Shelley's Works by Forman, 8 vols., 1880 ; Rosamund 
Gray, 1798; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Omar Khayyam, paper 
covers, 1859; Muther’s History Paiuting, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 
1868; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Lang’s Ballads, 1872; King and Queen of 
Hearts, ‘any edition before 1820; Keats’ Works by Forman, 4 vols.; Jowett’s 
Plato, 5 vols., 1875;,.Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of 
Character, 3 vols., 1838; Tom Brown at Oxford, 3 vols., 1861; Hamerton's 
Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Freer’s 
Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823..-BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFreRED.—Handley 
Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Freeman’s, Historical Geography, 

2 vols. ; Tom Brown’s Schooidays, Ist edit., 1857 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Ist edit., 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apulhus, 1893, Tudor Translations; Symonds’s Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881; 
Symonds’s Essays. 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826; Woman of No Im- 
portance; Lady Windermere’s Fan; Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols.; Burke’s 
Armoury Extinct Peerage, 1883; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate 
Kemedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jesse’s Richard III., 
1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna 
Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; 
Poems by Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far 
the largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER’S 











GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKs, ° 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from | COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annuy 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | NB um, 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | N.B.—Two or Three Friends mg 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTIOy 
per annum, ) and thus lessen the Cost of Carriago 





iage, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal ‘ton: 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (190 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to a ny address 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, . 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON 
And at Barton Areade, Manchester. , 








THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART, 


PICTURES FOR PRESENTS. 


The Company has now on view a collection of Selected Examples tastefully 
framed and at™moderate prices. 


FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine-Art Character, and, being 
eminently suitable for Home Adornment, prove acceptable Pre-ents, 


ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET POST FREE, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
SMOKING MIXTURES 


FOR EDUCATED PALATES. 


3-lb. Sample Tin, 

‘Soswire.2o, INDIAN FAKIR ver 16/- ». 

A combination of the very highest class Tobaccos, the result of exhaustive 

experiments by a skilled tobaceo-blender. Extremely cool smoking, delight 

fully mild, and possessing a peculiar and most fascinating flavour and aroma, 

: INDIAN FAKIR” is absolutely different from any other Tobacco, aud adds aa 
entirely new pleasure to the enjoyment of pipe-smoking. 


pr Q/- » WASSAIL *..55rRo7e 
An excellent Tobacco of Medium Flavour and unique Aroma, 
Ln sompleti. THE CHAIRMAN p= 7/4 » 
A delicious medium mixture of carefully chosen Tobaccos ; delightfully cook 
“eee 21” BOARDMANS ver 7/4 ». 


The mildest Tobacco made, light and delicate. Recommended by eminent 
physicians. 


R. J. LEA, Tobacco Specialist, 
45 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Cheques and P.O.’s crossed Manchester and Liverpool District Bank. 
(Illustrated Booklet and Price List post-free for id. stamp.) 











RFADING-CASES FOR THE DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


‘* SPECTATOR ” 
. CHLORODYNE 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. CHLORODYNE 
By post, 2s. 3d. CHLORODYNE 
May be had by order through any Book- CHLORODYNE 
seller or Newsagent, CHLORODYN E 
CHLORODYNE 


Or at the Office, 





The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS of September 28th, 1895, says :—‘‘ If I were asked which si 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is admitted by the profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy 
ever discovered. , : 
is the best remedy known for Coughs, Colds, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Asthma. . 
effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases: Diphtheria, 
Fever, Croup, Ague. see, Ms i 
acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera au 
Dysentery. Seu i 
effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, © 
Spasms, 
is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Tooth- 
ache, and Meningitis. 





1e exclusion 0 


| all others, I should say CuHtoropyne. I never travel without it, and its general applicability to the relie 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. | medicine I should prefer to take abroad with me, as likely to be most generally useful, to ti 





of a large number of simple ailments forms its best reeommendation.”’ 


26 .f i j Ty ; : ’ \awarnmert 

Post-Office Orders 369 None genuine without the words **Dr. J. Collis Brawne’s Chlorodyne ” on the Government 

Cheques (and ” Gi a ; stamp. Overwhelming Medical testimony accompanies each bo‘tle. Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d., 2S. 9d. 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker, i and 4s. 6d. Sore Manvracturers—J. T. DAV>=PORT. Ltd.. LONDON, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S 


NEW BOOKS 


DOSS DPSSPOSHS SOS SSOSOOSSSSOOSOOOSOOOOOD 


LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT TO 
HIS SON. By Geoxce Horace Lorimer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This book is a masterpiece of humour and sound sense. It purports to be a 
+ ution of letters written by J. Graham, head of a great Packing Company 
pag nya to his son Pierrepont, and it describes in a racy and interesting 
om the secrets of success in business and in life. 


SHAKESPEARE’S GARDEN. By J. Harvey Bioom. 


With Illustrations, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM. By Franx Popmorg, M.A. 
” gyols, demy 8vo, 21s. net. A History and a Criticism. 
“ye lete guide to a very complex subject.” —Academy. : 
ond reat acientific value and considerable popular interest.” —Scotsman, 
«The entire book is characterised by the greatest caudour and fairness, and 
affords pleasant reading upon an entrancing theme.”—Public Opinion. 


THE BRUNT OF THE WAR, AND WHERE IT FELL. 


By Emit Hosuovuss. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63. 


THE SPIRIT AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 


MONASTICISM. By James O. Hannay, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


ROBERT BURNS. By T. F. Henpersox. With 12 


Illustrations, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies, 


THE YOUNG PRETENDER. By C. 8. Terry. With 


2 Illustratioys, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By I. A. Taytor. With 
12 Illustrations, cloth, 3s, 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies. 
“An admirable little volume, wherein the figure of Raleigh is highly 
impressive and romantic.”—Morning Post. ’ 
“A fascmating story, well told and very attractively got up. An excellent 
gift book." —Westminster Gazette, 


ERASMUS. By E. F. H. Carry. With 12 Ilustra- 
tions, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64.; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies. 
“ An excellent little volume, exceptionally useful & complete.”—Morning Post. 
“Mr. Capey presents his portrait of Erasmus with all the finish of an 
artist.” —Globe. 2 


A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH SONNETS. Edited 


by J. B. B. Nicuois, Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
? [Lhe Little Library. 


THE SCARLET LETTER. By Natuaniten HAawrHorne. 

Edited by Percy DEarmer, M.A. Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 
[The Little Library. 

THE LAND OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. By R. 
Wron and G. Prance. With 40 Lilustratious and a Map, crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Experiences of two Englishmen in Montenegro. [Shortly. 


THE BOOK OF THE COUNTRY AND THE GARDEN. 


By H. M. Batson. Illustrated by F. Carruthers Gould and A. C, Gould. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THIRTY YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. 
(Ada Cambridge). Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A highly interesting account of a generation in Australia by a distinguished 
writer. Mrs, Cross’s style is picturesque, and the book is more attractive 
than many novels. The early difficulties of Australian settlers, life in the 
towns, and life on the farms, are vividly described. 


A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF HERBACEOUS 


PLANTS. By H.M. Batson. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 


THE SATIRES OF JUVENAL. Translated by 8S. G. 


OweEN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. (Shortly. 


THE DEVOTIONS OF BISHOP ANDREWES. By 
F. E, Briautman, M.A., of Pusey House, Oxford. Cr. 8vo, 6s. (Shortly, 
This elaborate work has been in preparation for many years, and is the most 
complete edition that has ever been published of the famous Devotions. It 
contains a long Introduction, with numerous Notes and References. 


LYRA SACRA. A Book of Sacred Verse. Selected and 
Edited by H. C. Beecuine, M.A., Canon of Westminster. Pott 8vo, 
cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d, net. [The Library of Devotion. 


THE DEVOTIONS OF ST. ANSELM. Edited by 
C. C. J. Wess, M.A. Pott Svo, cloth, 2s. ; teat ethe Libvorn of See 


GRACE ABOUNDING. By Joun Bunyan. Edited by 


S. C. Freer, M.A. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


[The Library of Devotion. 
CORNWALL. By A. L. Satmon. [Illustrated by B. C. 


Boulter. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides. 


KENT. By G. Cxiixcy. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. By H. W. Tompxkrys. _ Illustrated 


by E. H. New. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s, 6d. net. [The Little Guides. 


CYMBELINE. Edited by Epwarp DowpeEn. Demy 8vo, 


3s. 6d. [The Arden Shakespeare, 


OTHELLO. Edited by H.C. Hart. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


[The Arden Shakespeare, 


THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. By E. R. Bernarp, M.A., 


Canon of Salisbury. Feap. 8vo, ls. 6d. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF “NGLAND AND 


WALES. By Joun Hucues. With a Prefatory Note by Unus J. 
GrirFitu, M.P. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Shortly. 


THE EDUCATION ACT—AND AFTER. An Appeal 
| 


addressed with all possible respect to the Nonconformists, Fellow- 
Guardians with English Churchmen of the Natioaal Christianity, By H. 
Hens.Ley Henson, B.D., Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, ls, 


By Mrs. Cross 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. By W. E. Norris. 


“Wit and wisdom the book has in plenty.”—Times. 

“ A novel that interests and holds us and compels us to admiration. Both 
in matter and style it is the best book the author has written.”—Chronicle. 

“The strength and lightness of Mr. Norris’s hand is seen in every line of 
the portrait of Lord Leonard.”—Scotsman. 


BY A FINNISH LAKE. By Pav Warnemay. 


“Mr. Waineman’s new novel is one of those rare phenomena in modern 
times, a novel which can be re-read with satisfaction. Emphatically worth 
reading.” —Athenaum. ' 

“Mr, Waineman has a genuine power of idyllic story-telling which is seen in 
a most favourable light in this picture of country life.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The characters are exceedingly well drawn and thé writing throughout is 
graceful and pleasing. The vivid word pictures fascinate the mind.” —Sketch. 


OUTSIDE AND OVERSEAS. By G. Maker. 


“Mr. Makgill now worthily steps into the ranks of the best living writers of 
adventure. His style has glamour; he has a lively and bold imagination, 
fertile in stirring incident. A charming story.’’—Scotsman. 

“ An inspiriting and enthralling book.”—Sunday Sun. 

“A romance of old New Zealand. It will undoubtedly please the innumer- 
able readers of romance. The hero is an admirable adventurer.” —Daily Mail. 
“There is the true salt flavour of old world seamanship about this story.” 

—Outlook, 


A MIXED MARRIAGE. By Mrs. F. E. Penny. 


“An uncommonly good story of the inner life of an Indian harem. Mrs, 
Penny has a vivid and attractive manner. Thoroughly striking and absorbing 
in every respect.” —Daily Express. 

“ Witty and always readable.”—Yorkshive Post. 

“Interesting and powerful, Mrs. Penny writes with knowledge and 
authority.” —Outlook. 

“A wholesome chronicle, deftly sketched.’’—Leeds Mercury. 


THE RED HOUSE. By E. Nessrr. Illustrated. 


“The narrative of the first year of the married life of a young and devoted 
couple. A charming story. The sentiment is natural and dexterously inter- 
woven with ludicrous incidents. The domestic details are treated with such 
freshness and humour as to lose all their squalor.” —Spectator. 

“A book at once droll and tender and provocative of agreeable emotions on 
every page. The sentiment that gives warmth to the writing is the poet’s and 
the mother’s.”—Outlook. 

“A wholly charming idyll of married life...... told with grace and delicacy. 
There is a great deal of fun in the book and a great deal of pretty lovemaking, 
acurious felicity of invention and a subtlety of understanding. All Mrs. Nesbit’s 
People are delightful. Sane and refreshing.” —East Anglian Daviy Times. 

“A very pretty and diverting piece of work.”—Globe, 


ANTHEA’S WAY. By Averine SERGEANT. 


“No one can escape the infection of high spirits and sunshine which per- 
meate everything the author writes. Well constructed, bright, and wholesome. 
Anthea is quite delightful.” —Yorkshire Post. 

“The story is written in Miss Sergeant’s pleasant style, and the heroine is an 
attractive personality.”—Sccetsman. 


AUNT BETHIA’S BUTTON. By J. RANDAL. 
THE SQUIREEN. By Suan. F. Buttock. 
THE SWORD OF AZRAEL: a Chronicle of the Great 


Mutiny. By R. E. Forrest. 
WORLD’S PEOPLE. Py Jvunien Gorpon. 
A FREE LANCE OF TO-DAY. By Hucu Cuirrorp. 
THE DIVERTED VILLAGE. By Grace Ruys. With 


Illustrations by Dorothy Gwyn Jeffries, 


ABRAHAM’S SACRIFICE. By Gusrar Janson, 
PLAIN AND VELDT. By J. H. M. Asszorr. 

LOVE IN A LIFE. By Atian Monxuovse. 

THE CYNIC AND THE SYREN. By J. W. Mya. 
THE BETTER SORT. ly Henry James. 

THE KNIGHT PUNCTILIOUS. By Anruur Moore. 
THE POET’S CHILD. iy Exma Brooke. 

A STRETCH OFF THE LAND. By G. Stewart Bow ss. 
SILENT DOMINION. By W. Trarrorp-Taunton. 
THE MACHINATIONS OF THE MYO-OK. By Cecin 


LowilIs. 


A BRANDED NAME. By J. BuounpeLie-Burton. 
THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New Edition. By M. 





“Very entertaiming.”—Daily Mail. 


E. Mann. 





Kindly write to Messrs, METHUEN for their NEW CATALOGUE and for their LIST of SIXPENNY NOVELS, 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


MARCH, 1903. Price 6d. 


By M. E. Francis (Mrs. 
Book I. Chaps, 7-10. 


CHRISTIAN THAL. 

Francis Blundell). 
SONG-TIDE. 
THE CHILD. By Mrs. Crement SHorTER., 


THE CONNEMARA MARE. By E. G@. Somer- 
VILLE and Martin Ross, Authors of ‘Some 
Experiences of an Irish R.M.” 


CONGERING AT THE WOLF. 
Joun ISABELL. 


By Frep WHISsHAW. 


By the Rev. 


By H. C. Barter, Author of 
(Concluded.) 


PRINCE KARL. 
‘* My Lady of Orange.” 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By ANDREW 
LANG. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 
JOHN BULL’S YEAR-BOOK FOR 1903. 
Edited by ARTHUR a’BECKETT. 

“A splendid shillingsworth.”—Athenzun. 

The usual reference matter and humorous articles 
by ARTHUR a’BeckETT, ALFRED P. Graves, &c. 
ILLUSTRATED — ONE SHILLING. 
London: THE JOHN BULL PRESS, Limited, 
5 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 





Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 


The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
{anufacturers, &c., on application. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


17/6 9/9 














OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 










PRED oc cass dccccococopecsoceess £1010 0 

alf-Page .... 5 5 U 
Quarter-Page . 212 6 
Narrow Column .......+0.- 310 0 
Half-Coluimn ..........- re 115 0 
Quarter-COlUMN ...cevcesecees 017 6 


COMPANIES. 


Outside Page 
Inside Page .. . 
Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 


3road column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 








To ensure insertion Advertisements should 
reach the Publishing Office not later than 
the first post on Friday. 








Chatto & Windus, Publishers 


MISS GUTTENBERG’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE POWER OF 
THE PALMIST. 


By VIOLET GUTTENBERG, 
Author of ‘“ Neither Jew nor Greek.” 








ON FEBRUARY 26ra. 
Crown &vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE INSTIGATOR: a Romance 


By ERNEST A. TREETON. 


AS WE ARE. AND AS WE MAY 
BE. By Sir Watter Besant, Author of “ All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men.” Crown 8vo, 
buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


‘A kindly, hopeful survey of life’s pase so ll 
—Uutlloor. 


NEW 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 
TRUTH (Vérité). By Emme Zowa. 


Translated, with an Introduction, by ERNEstT 
A. VizeTeLLy. With a Portrait of the Author. 


THE MAN WHO LOST HIS PAST. 
By Frank Ricuarpson, Author of “ The King’s 
Counsel.” With 50 Illustrations by Tom 
Browne, R.I. 

‘A most amusing book...... unfailingly bright.” 
—Morning Post. 


THE GATES OF WRATH. By 
Arnotp Bennett, Author of ‘The Grand 
Babylon Hotel.” 

“One of the raciest stories we have read for some 
time.” —Glasgow Herald. 


POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 
THE MAGIC OF TO-MORROW. 


Being the Strange True Story of 
One Who Claimed Foreknowledge 
of the Day that Never Comes. By 
CYRIL SEYMOUR. 
“Exciting to the point of sensationalism, and 
undoubtedly likely to be popular.”—To-day. 


ROSEBURY. By L. T. Mrape, Author 
of “The Diary of a Doctor.” 
«It fulfils Aristotle’s definition of tragedy, for it 
serves to purge the reader’s mind with the emotions 
of pity and terror.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE TIDEWAY. By Avstrn Crane, 

Author of “For the Love of a Lass,” &c. 

“A workmanlike and clever novel...... Sure to 
interest anyone who takes it up.”—Scotsman. 


IN CLARISSA’S DAY. By Saran 

TyTLer, Author of “‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,’”’ &e. 

“A delightful old-world flavour which is very 
captivating.” —Manchester Guardian, 


THE WOMAN OF MYSTERY. By 


GeEorGES OunetT, Author of “ ‘The Ironmaster.” 
“*One of Georges Ohnet's best novels. Exciting 
from beginning to close.”—Lliterary World, 


THE WILFUL WAY. By Herserr 
Compton, Author of ‘The Inimitable Mrs, 
Massingham.” 

‘An amusing and exciting imbroglio...... Quite 
absorbing in its way.”—Daily Mail. 


’ 

WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM (1903), 
Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &e., of more than 12, 
distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs 
Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold 
or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, 
con &c. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 

















THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 

Contents for February :—Crabbed Age and Youth. 
By Katharine Sylvester.—Science Follows Nature. 
By Alex. HiJapp, LL.D.—History in Our Village 
Schools. By Rev. A. E. T. Newman, M.A.—Vis- 
countess Beaconsfield. By J. Henry Harris.— 
The Fors of Bearn. By A. BR. Whiteway, M.A.— 
Goethe’s Art of Living. By H. Schiitz Wilson.— 
The Demon Star. By Ebenezer Burgess.—The 
Saracens in Sicily. By A. Francis Steuart.—Bell : 
a Chorus Girl By E. M. Rutherford. — The 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” By Sylvanus Urban, 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 





111 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C, 





————____, 


P. S. KING & SON'S 


NEW BOOKs, 





PARLIAMENT: its Romance, 


its Comedy, and its Pathos. By M 
Donacu. Demy 8vo, 414 pp., 7. Od. nets 7” 


Academy.—* Into this wonderfu ici 
and passions, of enduring meAguree tank epee 
Mr. facDonagh takes us with the skill of “4 © 4 
pletely informed guide. His chapters on the Ki 9 
prerogatives, on Queen Victoria’s relations with Ios 
Cabinets and Parliaments, and on the Great Seal of 
England, are a little aside from the rest of the vay 
but they are in no way superfluous, They extend 
our vision into the higher parts of the Constitutio 
and give atmosphere and explication to the whole,” 


CIVILISATION IN CONGO. 


LAND: a Story of Internationa] 
Wrong-doing. By H. R. Fox Bourne. With 
Prefatory Note by Rt. Hon. Sir CHARLES w 
Divce, Bart, M.P. Demy 8vo, 324 pp., with 
Map, 10s. 6d. net. i 
Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Mr. Fox Bourne’s book comes 
at an opportune moment. It should touch tie 
conscience of Europe.” 
St. James’s Gazette.—*A very full case h 
made out for the ieieimenan of the Pete wn 
Powers to the Berlin Act,” tal 


A HISTORY OF FACTORY 
LEGISLATION. 


By B. L. Hurcuins and A. Harrison, B.A, 
(Lond.) With a Pretace by Sipney Weng 
Edited by Professor W. A. S. Hewins, Director 
of the London School of Economics, Demy 8vo, 
400 pp., 10s. 6d. net. ” 


ELEMENTS OF STATISTICS 


By Axtuur L. Bow.ey, M.A., F.S.S. Edited 

by Professor W. A. S. Hewins. Second Edition, 

— 8vo, 356 pp., numerous Diagrams, 1s, 6d, 
net. 

Economic Journal:—‘‘ This book is the best on the 

elements of statistics written in English, French 

German, or Italian.” . 


CAPE COLONY FOR THE 
SETTLER. 


An Account of its Urban and Rural Industries, 
their Probable Future Development and Exten- 
sion. By A. R. E. Burton, F.R.G.S., Editor 
“Transvaal Agricultural Magazine.” Issued by 
order of the Government of Cape Colony. Demy 
Svo, 356 pp., 26 Plates, 8 Maps, 2s, td. net. 


SLACHTER’S NEK REBEL- 
LION. 


The Rebellion of 1815, generally known ag 
** Slachter’s Nek.’’ A complete collection of all 
the Papers connected wita the trial of the 
accused; with many important annexures, 
Edited by H. C. V. Lerppranpt, Keeper of the 
Archives, Archive Department, Cape ‘Town, 
Printed and Published by instruction of the 
Government of Cape Colony. Royal 8vo, 980 pp, 
with large Map, lus, 6d, net. 


ENTERPRISE. 

Being an Examination of the Arguments con- 
cerning the Provisions of Dwelling Houses under 
Part 111. of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Acts. By James Parsons, Barrister-at-Law. 
Crown 8vo, 128 pp., 2s. 6d. net. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN 
CANADA, AND HOW IT WAS 
ACHIEVED: the Story of Lord Dur- 


ham’s Report. By F. Brapsuaw, B.A., Senior 
Hulme Exhibitioner, Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Edited by Professor W. A. 8. Hewrns. Demy 
Svo, 384 pp., 10s. 6d. net. [ Ready shortly. 


SOME RESULTS OF 
BOARDING-OUT POOR-LAW 
CHILDREN. 


By Rev. Wituram Pitt Trevetyan, Founder 
(1871) of the Calverton (Bucks) Comuittee, 
Crown 8vo, 112 pp., 2s. net. [Ready shortly, 


FOOD DANGERS. by Si 


James Cricutoy-Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.B.S. 
An Address delivered to the Members ot the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, January, 193, 
Demy 8vo, 6d, net; 100 copies, 355.; 
copies, 20s, 


P. S. KING & SON, 
ORCHARD HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, 
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swITH, ELDER & G0.’ NEW BOOKS, 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S 
NEW NOVEL. 
oN MARCH 5TH.—With 6 Full-page Illustrations, crown S8vo, 6s: 


LADY ROSE’S 


DAUGHTER. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


OR OF “BOBERT ELSMERE,” “MARCELLA,” “SIR GEORGE 
TRESSADY,” “ELEANOR,” &c. 





AUTH 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “ POT-POURRI FROM 
A SURREY GARDEN.” 
ON FEBRUARY 271u.—Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A THIRD POT-POURRI. 
By Mrs. ©. W. EARLE, 


AUTHOR OF “POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN,” “MORE 
POT-POUBRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN,” &c, 





SECOND IMPRESSION OF 
MR. BERNARD CAPES’ NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE.—Zhe FIRST IMPRESSION of 


A CASTLE IN SPAIN, 


4y BERNARD E. J. CAPES, 
Author of “The Lake of Wine,” &c., ts 
nearly exhausted. A SECOND JM- 
PRESSION will be ready immediately. 


Crown 8vo, 65. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Bernard Capes is a very clever romance 
builder......he can write a stirring story, and a reader who begins ‘ A Castle in 
Spain’ is not likely to leave it unfinished.” 

DAILY MAIL.—“ Mr. Capes’ style is amazingly vivid and audacious. His 
treatment also is nothing if not bold...... It is all fresh, vigorous and striking, 
and we may reflect with satisfaction that the lamp of romance still burns.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
DR. MERCIER’S NEW BOOKS. 
TEXT-BOOK OF INSANITY. 4s. net. 


“It seems to supply a real want, and to give the student the kind of informa- 
tion which he has a right to look for, and is already amply furnished with in 
other branches of medicine.”—British Medical Journal. 


PSYCHOLOGY, NORMAL AND MORBID. 


Large 8vo, 15s. 

“It ought to become, it will become, the constant companion of thie clinical 
psychologist, who will find it at once a guide in reflection and a criterion of 
observation.”—Journal of Mental Science. 

“Deeply interesting to all psychologists.”—Athenzum. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd., London. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: UnicopE and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDER 


(RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES, BOTTLED AND DRAUGHT.) 
Unadulterated, therefore certain counteractant to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Obesity. Preferred to Wines by ever-increasing numbers of Connoisseurs, 
Particularly adapted to those of sedentary occupations. 
Send for booklet with medical testimonials. 
WHITEWAY and CO., Whimple, Devon; or 22 Albert Embankment, S.W. 


Boks BOUGHT (Old and New). Any Quantity for Casn. 
25s. EACH OFFERED for Freeman’s Hist. Geog., 2 vols.; Jesse’s 
Richard IIT., 1862; Alice in Wonderland, 1866; Nimrod’s Northern ‘tour, 1633 ; 











Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s New List, 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE MODERN CHRONICLES 
OF FROISSART. 


FROISSART IN (902. Told and 


Pictured by F. C. GOULD. With Special Cover Design and 
Decorated Title, fcap. 4to, 3s. 6d. 


LITTLE ENTERTAINMENTS. By 


BARRY PAIN, Author of “De Omnibus.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s.; paper, Is. 


AUGUSTUS. Life and Times of the 
Founder of the Roman Empire (B.C. 63—A.D. 14). By E.S. 
SHUCKBURGH, Litt.D. With 17 Illustrations and Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s, 


MY LIFE IN TWO HEMISPHERES. 


Sir C. GAVAN Durry’s Autobiography. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Cheap Edition, 2 vols., 3s. 6d. each, 














STORY OF THE NATIONS—NEW VOLUME. 


MEDIAEVAL INDIA UNDER MO- 
HAMMEDAN RULE (A.D. 712-1764). By STANLEY LANE- 
PooLe. With 59 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
ANCIENT GREEK SCULPTORS. By H. EpitH LeEa@s, 
With a Preface by Professor PERCY GARDNER, and Illustrated 
by about 40 Plates, crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 








GLANCES: HISTORIC AND POLITICAL, 


IS LIBERTY ASLEEP? By Attzy H. 


BRIGHT. Crown 8vo, paper covers, Is, 


The LIFE of ROBERT BUCHANAN 


By Harriet JAY (the Novelist’s Sister-in-Law). Illustrated 
with Portraits and from other Sources, demy §8vo, cloth, 
10s, 6d. net. 

“‘ Miss Jay has told the story with fascinating skill—with perfect frankness 
—and yet with justice. I was unable to lay down the book from the first 
moment I took it in my hands, It deserves to take its place among the very 
fine biographies in our language.”—Mr. T, P. O'Connor, in T. P.’s Weekly. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CHURCH. By 
J. Harvey Broom, M.A. Beautifully Illustrated with many 
Photographs by L. C. KEIGHLEY-PEAcH. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

*‘Tt should become the standard work on the topic.”—Mr. Stpner Ler. 


TRUE TALES OF MOUNTAIN 
ADVENTURE FOR NON-CLIMBERS, YOUNG AND OLD. 
By Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND (Mrs. MAINE). With numerous 
Illustrations and Frontispiece, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CONFLICT OF DUTIES, 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. By ALice GARDNER, Lecturer and 
Associate of Newnham College, Cambridge ; Author of “ Julian 
the Philosopher,” &c. Cloth gilt, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 




















A NEW VOLUME IN THE NIETZSCHE LIBRARY. 


THE DAWN OF DAY. By Friepricn 
NietzscHe. Translated by JOHANNA Voz. Demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 8s. 6d. net. 





UNWIN’S COPYRIGHT NOVELS—NEW VOLUME. 


WAS ai RIGHT TO FORGIVE ? 
By AMELIA E. Barr. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 








THREE THRILLING NOVELS. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


THE LIVING BUDDHA. By Ror 


HORNIMAN. 


THE MAN IN THE STREET. By 


Lucas CLEEVE. SECOND IMPRESSION, 


THE LONG VIGIL. 


TAYLER. 


By F. JENNER 











Cooke’s Algae, 2 vols.; Marce Polo, 1875; Pater’s Renaissance, 1873. Rare Booss 
Supplied. Catalogue free—-HOLLAND HOUSE BOOKSTORES, Birmingtam. 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, 
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IF YOU WANT TO BUY A DOC 


SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 
Which will be Supplied to you Gratis. 


Apply to the MANAGER, 
Tue County GENTLEMAN, 
3 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Every week the COUNTY GENTLEMAN contains a 
numbez of Pictures of Dogs for Sale. Five or Six of these 
usually belong to the Hackbridge Branch of the Battersea Dogs’ 
Home ; the COUNTY GENTLEMAN thus constitutes an 
Illustrated Catalogue, changing every week, of the Best Dogs at 
Hackbridge. Besides these Illustrations of Dogs for Sale, there 
area number of Pictures of Horses offered by private owners or by 
well-known dealers. This method of advertisement has been found 


by experience to meet with greater success than any other. 


Advertisements of horses, or dogs, or other animals for whom the 
advertiser desires to find a buyer should, in all cases, be accom- 
panied by a photograph. 


The weekly “Country House Topic,” by C. J. 
Cornish, is entitled “Reservists and Rural 


Labour.” 


The titles of other Articles of interest in the current number of 

the COUNTY GENTLEMAN are :— 
PAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A SPORTING NATURALIST. 
THE MECHANISM OF HUNTING.—XI. THE WHIPPER-IN. 
BUILDING BYE-LAWS. By Sir Wivi1am Cuance, Bart. 
REFORM IN THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 
A GREAT BIRD-HUNTER. 
POLO UMPIRES. 
AUTOMOBILISM AND RAILWAY POLICY. 
GOLF AND OTHER GAMES. 
**BACK TO THE LAND.” By a Jovrnatist turned Countryman, 


“The Animal of the Week” is Mr. H. R. Cooke’s Flat-coated 
Retriever Champion, “ Black Quilt.” 


THE GOUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


SPORTING GAZETTE, 


AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 
EsrabLisyEev 1862, 


Published every Saturday. Price Sixpence. 


Terms of subscription, 28s. per annum. A THIN EDITION Is 
PRINTED for subscribers in the Colonies and Abroad, terms 32s. 6d. 
per annum (post-free). The “County Gentleman” is published in 
time to reach country subscribers on Saturday, 


Editeria], Advertisemest, and Publishing Offices— 


8 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


——————____ 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S List. 


READY ON MONDAY, FEBRUARY 23ra, 
THE JOURNALS OF FIELD-MARSHAL 
COUNT VON BLUMENTHAL, For 
1866 AND 1870-1871. 


Edited by Count ALBRECHT VON BLUMENTHAL 
And Translated by Major A. D. GILLESPI E-ADDISON, j 
1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portraits, 12s, 6d. net, 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS, 


WITH MACDONALD IN UGANDA 
By Major H. H. AUSTIN, C.M.G., D.S.0., 
With numerous Illustrations and a Map, 1 vol. demy S8vo, 13s. net, 
STA NDA RD.—* The story of the march is dramatic and could Scarcely hayg 
been better told. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE TALE OF A TOUR 
IN MACEDONIA, 


By G. F. ABBOTT. 
With Illustrations and a Map, demy &vo, 14s. net, 


THE HOUSE OF SELEUCUS, 


By EDWYN ROBERT BEVAN. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Maps, 30s, net, 
TIMES.—* It is seldom that the critic welcomes a work of so much ambition 
and achievement from a new historian as ‘The House of Seleucus.’ Mr, Bevan 
comes forward with the first serious attempt made in modern times to treat 
the Seleucid realin as a whole, apart from the other Macedonian kingdoms, 
The result is astonishingly successful.” . 


THE MINOR MORALIST. Some Essays on the 


Art of Everyday Conduct. By Mrs. Huey Bett. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, net, 





THREE NEW NOVELS, 
THE LITTLE RED FISH. By P. Lawrence 


OLIPHANT. 6s. 


THE TEMPLARS. By E. H. Laoon Warson. 63s, 
CHANGES AND CHANCES. By Anrornerte Wener. 6s, 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 


SANDS & CO. 
ST. EDMUND, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 


BURY. His Life as Told by Old English Writers. Arranged by Bernarp 
Warp. With numerous Illustrations, a Map of Oxford, and Plans, largo 
crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


CATHOLIC LONDON MISSIONS. 


the Reformation to the Year 1850. By J. H. Harrine. With a Preface 
by the Rev. G. Tyrrett, S.J. With 22 Illustrations from Old Pictures 
and Engravings, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


BACK TO ROME. Being a Series of 


Private Letters, &c., addressed to an Anglican Clergyman. By 
*“ScrvuTator.” Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


THE GIFT OF PENTECOST. Translated 


froin the German of Fr. Meschler, S.J. By Lady Amapet Kerr. Crowa 
8vo, ds, net. 





From 


London : 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 


THE BRIDGE BOOK. By Arcuisatp Deny. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


This complete Manual for Bridge-players is written from the point of view 
of the exponents of the “‘ forward” game, though due account is taken of the 
need of caution in the play of the cards. Special attention is devoted to the 
“NO TRUMPS” deciaration, and novel and practical use is made of the 
[Just ready. 





results of the latest experience of this fascinating pastime. 


“‘It is clear and (what is less common) unpedantic. It will help the beginner 
over a number of stiles, and those who are habitual players will tind uew light 
jn many of its pages.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


BRIDGE, AND HOW TO PLAY IT. 


Edition, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; boards, 1s. 


Tenth 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Lrp., London. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LITERARY YEAR-BOOK, 1903. 
(Seventh Issue.) 
Edited by HENRY GILBERT. 
500 pp. crown 8vo, cloth limp, price 5s. 
With Portrait of M. MAETERLINCK. 





Telephone No, 2878 Gerrard, Telegraphic Address—“ Whipstocks, London,” 








London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 
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pUCKWORTH & CO. 
READY AT THE BOOKSELLERS’, LIBRARIES, AND BOOKSTALLS. 


“‘CROPPIES 
LIE DOWN.” 


A Tale of Iretand in ’98. 
By WILLIAM BUCKLEY. 6s. 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘‘ Mr. Buckley is both powerful and 
picturesque. We like his hero, Devereux, and still better, perhaps, 
that brave, loyal, self-contained soldier of fortune, Heathcote. 
Charming, too, is the heroine, Irene Neville...... but more brilliant as 
a sketch of character is the loose-tongued adventuress, Nellie Bird. 
Admirable in all respects, and finely differentiated, are the two 
spies, the astute and courtly Gash, and the brazen, reckless Harrigan: 
wr. Buckley has written a strong, vivid, and faithful story which we 
hope will be widely read.” 














—_—_—_—_—— 


**Everyone is reading” 


REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE, 


By ELINOR GLYN, 
Author of ‘The Visits of Elizabeth.” 
Crown Syo, Coloured Frontispiece, 6s. 


“She is at this moment our leading novelist of modern 
manners.” SPHERE. 
Pace ae 





ls. 6d. net per vol., in paper; 2s. net, in cloth. 


BUSH STUDIES. By Barsara Baynton. 
“Daring and original. Has something of Ouida’s almost agouising power of 
individualising animals.”—Academy. 


SUCCESS. By R. B. CuyyincHame 


GRAHAM. 
“One realises that this author stands out from among his fellows, since 
Stevenson died, as the embodiment of one thing in literature......that rare 
thing, charm...... Full of pleasing whimsicality, of literary distinction, of 
quaint, ironical philosophy......for all readers who can appreciate literary grace 
and ironical humour.”—Athenzum. 


NOW READY. 


TOM WEDGWOOD, 
THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPHER. 

An Account of his Life, his Discovery, and his Friendship with 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, including some Letters of 
Coleridge, and an Examination of some Early Photographic 
Discoveries. By R. LB, LITCHFIELD, Demy 8vo, 10 Illustra- 
tions, 8s. net. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE AND HIS AGE 


3y JOSEPH McCABE. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“‘To those who want to read the real characters of saints in 
real history, and to understand their relation not only to their 
own time but to ours, it will be welcome...... By the wise it will be 
accepted as a valuable page of history.”—-SPEUTATOR, 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI 
By CHARLES HOLROYD, Curator of the National Gallery of British 
Art (Tate Gallery) WITH 52 ILLUSTRATIONS. Pott 4to, 7s. Gd. 


net. First Volume in a New Series, 

















“ART BOOKS TO BUY. WELL-WRITTEN, POCKET-SIZED BOOKS, 
LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED,” says the OUTLOOK of DUCKWORTH’S 
POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART, 

Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUME JUST OUT. 


FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. 


50 Illustrations. By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. 
ROSSETTI,. 50 Illustrations. By F. M. Huerrerr. 
DURER. 37 


Illustrations. By L. Eckenstern. 
REMBRANDT. 60 Illustrations. By Avcuste Bréau. 
FRED WALKER. 33 Illustrations. By C. Buack. 
MILLET. 32 Illustrations. © By Romar Rowianp., 


THE PRINCESS OF HANOVER. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “A Village Tragedy.” Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 
“The most notable addition to the literary drama in the past year.” 
—Spectator, 
“The book I have read with most interest and pleasure in the year,” says 
Tuomas Harpy in the Academy, ‘‘is Mrs. Margaret Woods's ‘ The Princess of 
Hanover,’” 


NEW VOLUMES BY SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. 


Vols, IlI.and IV. By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN. Large crown 8vo, buck- 
ram, gilt top, 12s. 

STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. Vols. I. and II. Second Impression, large 
crown Svo, buckram, gilt top, 12s, 














THE FINEST EDITION 
OF DICKENS’S WORKS. 


PRICE EIGHTEEN GUINEAS A SET, NET. 


The Gadshill Edition de Luxe 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS 


oFr 


CHARLES DICKENS 


“ncluding FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS), 





IN THIRTY-SIX VOLUMES. 


This Edition is strictly limited to 130 sets, each of which is 
numbered. The price of each set is Eighteen Guineas, net. 

The Type is the same as the GADSHILL EDITION, but the page 
is larger, being a small demy 8vo, 8} inches by 58 inches. 

The paper is an antique laid with deckle-edge, bearing the water- 
mark C.D. on each page. 

The Illustrations, by Phiz, Cruikshank, Cattermole, Marcus 
Stone, R.A., Luke Fildes, R.A., Maclise, R.A., Stanfield, Leech, 
Doyle, Walker, Green, Furniss, Greiffenhagen, are printed from 
Steel and Photogravure Plates on the lest Japanese Vellum, tissued ; 
and form the richest collection of Dickens pictures ever placed 





upon the market. 


The Binding is of the best linen buckram, rich olive-green 
colour, with gilt top, and duplicate paper labels. 


130 copies printed, and a few only now left. 
Prospectus on application. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 


UNKNOWN MEXICO: a Record of Five 


Years’ Exploration among the Tribes of the Western Sierra Madre; in the 
Tierra Caliente of epic and Jalisco; and among the Tarascos of 
Michoacan, By Cart Lumuyoxtz, M.A. With numerous Illustrations, in 
2 vols. 8vo, gilt tops, 50s. net. 








EVERSLEY SERIES—NEW VOLUMES. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S. By 


his Son, LEonarp Huxter. With Portraits, in 3 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, net. 








VOL. Il, JUST PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


By the Hon. J. W. Fortescur. Seconp Part—From the Close of the 
Seven Years’ War to the Second Peace of Paris, Vol. LI. (1763-1793). 
With Maps and Plans, 8vo, 18s, net. 

PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED.—Vols. L. and II., 8vo, 36s. net. 


A POPULAR HANDBOOK TO THE 


GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES IN 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. Compiled by Epwarp T. Coor. Crown 8vo, 
limp leather, gilt edges, 10s, net. [Ready on Tuesday. 


FURNITURE OF OLDEN TIME. By 


Frances C. Morse. Illustrated by many Half-tones of Quaint and Valu- 
able Pieces, Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS.— 
NEW VOLUME. 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS. [Illustrated 


by E. J. Suttivay. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; or leather limp, 3s. net. 


LIBERAL JUDAISM. An Essay. By CLaupE 


G. MonTeriore. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 




















NEW IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION 
AND SCIENCE. 


Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford in the Year 1834, 
“on the Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A. By the late 
ArcubisHor TEMPLE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 








3 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


SHAKESPEARE and his FORERUNNERS 


Studies in Elizabethan Poetry and its Development from 
Early English. 
By SIDNEY LANIER. 
Profusely Illustrated, 2 vols., 30s. net. 


*,* Also an edition, for collectors, on Van Gelder hand-made paper, with 
duplicate set of the Plates on Japanese paper, limited to 8 copies. Price on 
application. 


WESTERN EUROPE TO 1800. 
Cloth, 15s. net; half-morocco, £1 1s. net. 
[The World’s History, Vol. VII. 
The St. James’s Gazette-—‘* A valuable study of the chief movements and 
events in Europe since the time of the Crusades. It supplies a real want.” 


THE REACTION IN FRANCE, 


By Dr. GEORGE BRANDES. 9s, net. 
[Main Currents in XIXth Century Literature, Vol. II. 
The Scotsman.—‘ Penetrating in insight and brilliant in exposition. All 
readers of English have reason to congratulate themselves on the appearance 
of a book so instructive and so stimulating to every man of culture.” 


THE FOUNDER OF “LA NOUVELLE REVUE.” 
THE ROMANCE OF MY 
CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 


By Mme. EDMOND ADAM. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 


The Daily Telegraph.—* The authoress has for years held an enviable place 
in the literary circles of Paris. As a picture of the formation of character 
during a stirring and changeful childhood, the book is highly interesting.” 


PENAL SERVITUDE. 


By Lord WILLIAM NEVILL (W. B. N.) 1 vol., 6s, 
[Third Impression. 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘An extremely straightforward and impressive 
book, written in a very systematic, calm, and unexaggerated way. All 
through the author strives to give a fair picture of his life as a convict, without 
any glaring colours.” 


AFFAIRS OF WEST AFRICA. 
By E. D. MOREL. 


With 32 Plates and Maps, 1 vol., 12s. net. Postage 6d. 


The Times.—“‘It is with great satisfaction that the public will welcome a 
contribution to our general knowledge on the subject at once so intelligent 
and so informing.” 





THE NEW DOOLEY BOOK. 
OBSERVATIONS BY MR. DOOLEY. 


By F. P. DUNNE. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. [Second Impression. 


The Spectator.—‘ Mr. Dooley is now as established an institution on both 
sides of the Atlantic as Marconi. He is a great humourist; his books are 
packed with true words spoken in jest. Americans and ourselves should be 
very grateful for this genial laughter-maker.” 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 
IN PICCADILLY. 


By BENJAMIN SWIFT, Author of “Nude Souls,” ke. 6s. 


THEWS OF ENGLAND. 
By PATRICK VAUX. 3s. 6d. 
The Skeitch.—“ They bring the Navy and the naval officer very near to the 
reader. He knows the men and he realises the dangers, the excitements, the 
magnificent heroism of naval war.” 


THE FETICH OF THE FAMILY. 


By EDITH BARNETT. 6s. 
The Spectator.—‘‘ She unfolds her tale in a convincing manner, and succeeds 
in holding the interest of her readers,” 


HIDDEN MANNA. 


By A. J. DAWSON. 6s. 
The Standard.—‘t Those who would penetrate the secrets of Morocco cannot 
do better than take Mr. Dawson as their guide.” 


THE LAST BUCCANEER. 


By L. COPE CORNFORD. 6s. 
The Daily Chronicle.—‘* Holds one from cover to cover. It is a stirring 
story, and it will cheer the hearts of those who delight in tales of moving 


adventure.” 
THE KING’S AGENT. 
By ARTHUR PATERSON. 6s. 
The Pall Mal! Gazette—*The most interesting figure is the great Marl- 
borough himself. His aplomb and imperturbable calm, his courage and 
singular charm of manner, are thrown into strong relief.” 


MRS. CRADDOCK, 
By W. 8S. MAUGHAM. 65. 


The Times.—‘ The profound and careful study of a vital situation by a writer 
of marked accomplishment.” 


GODFREY MARTEN: Schoolboy. 


By CHARLES TURLEY. 3s. 6d. [Second Iimpvression. 
Punch.—“ Far and away the best and truest story of life at a Public School 
since the immortal ‘Tom Brown.’” 


NEW 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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NEW & RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
FROM MR. MURRAY'S List 


JUST OUT.—A NEW NOVEL 
BY ALFRED OLLIVANT, 
AUTHOR OF “OWD BOB,” ENTITIZp 


DANNY. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


MARY CHOLMONDELEY’S LATEST WORK. 


MOTH AND RUST. Crown 8vo, 5, 


« rE ow ohn pies told.”— World. 

** Moth an ust’ is admirable alike as a story and as a ; 
human character......we must not give away too many of the ‘ghethe ot =? 
which, besides being well put together, is exceptionally well written,’—Globe, 








LATEST WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
BACHELOR.” COMPLEAT 


TALES FROM A FAR RIDING. 


By OLIVER ONIONS. 6s. 
“It is a long while since we have come on any work of fictio: i 
than a volume of Mr. Oliver At ane Post. mmeceetmlailtp 
“Cleverly conceived and powerfully told...... They are excel] i i 
peculiar fashion, without a weak spot among them.”—Guardian, eat in thee 


NOVA SOLYMA, the Ideal City; or, Jerusalem 
Regained. An Anonymous Romance written in the time of Charles ] 
1628-1648. Now first drawn from obscurity, and attributed, by internal 
evidence, to the illustrious John Milton, author of ‘“ Paradise Lost,” 
With Introduction, Translation, Literary Essays, and a Bibliography, B 
the Rev. WALTER BEGLEY. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. ee 

“One of the most astonishing works that has been produced for years,” 
—Daily Tele 
Ts certainly either the work of Milton or of some inconceivable indtattinne 
and brilliant intimate of his.”— Daily Chronicle. 


IN THE ANDAMANS AND NICOBARs 
The Narrative of a Cruise in the Schooner ‘ Terrapin,’ with Notices of the 
Islands, their Fauna, Ethnology, &c. By C. Bopen Kxoss. With Mays 
and numerous Illustrations from Photographs taken on the spot, medium 
8vo, 21s. net. Just out, 


LETTERS FROM AN_ UITLANDER, 


1899-1902. Giving Personal Evidence of the Present State of Affairs 
Political, Social, and Commercial, in South Africa, With an Introduction 
by Major Sir BarTLE Freze, Bart., D.S.O. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 

[Just out, 


FIELD-MARSHAL SIR DONALD 
STEWART, G.C.B., G.C.S.I.,  C.LE, 


An Account of his Life, mainly in his own words. Edited by G. R. Exsuir 
C.S.L., joint Author of “‘ Lumsden of the Guides.” With Portraits, Maps, 
and Illustrations, demy 8vo, lds. net. [Just out, 3 


SOME XVIIIth CENTURY MEN OF 


LETTERS. Biographical Essays by the Rev. WuitweELi Ewiy, 
Sometime Editor of The Quarterly Keview.” With a Memoir. Edited 
by his Son, Warwick ELWwiy. 
Vol. IL—MEMOIR OF MR. ELWIN—COWPER—LORD THURLOW. 
Vol. IL.—STERNE — FIELDING — GOLDSMITH — GRAY — BOSWELL- 
JOHNSON. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s, net. 





WAKEMAN’S HANDBOOK OF IRISH 
ANTIQUITIES. new kaition (Third) by Jous Cooxe, MA, 


With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Just out, 


THE SCHOOLMASTER. A Commentary upon 


the Aims and Methods of an Assistant-Master in a Public School. By 
A.C. Benson, of Eton College. Second Impression, crown Svo, 5s. net. 


THE IDEALS OF THE EAST. With Special 

2eference to the Art of Japan. By Karkasu Oxakura. Crown 8vo, ds. net, 

This work is not a translation, but an original book written in English bya 
Japanese. [Just out. 


THE HISTORY OF SIENA. By Professor 
Lancton Dovetas. With Maps, Photogravures, and other Illustrations, 
medium 8vo, 25s. net. 

*¢ An elaborate and scholarly work.”—Westminster Gazette. 
“A very thorough and schcslarly piece of work...... ought to rank as the 
standard history of Siena.”—Manchester Guardian. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING. By Sypyry 


Buxtox, M.P. With Mlustrations by ArcHipaLD THorzburn. Third 
Edition, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“The charm ot Mr. Buxton’s book is that of his pet occupation—its infinite 


variety. Practical instruction, philosophic moralising, quaint humour, nature 
painting not unworthy of Jefferies, personal anecdote, a due attention to the 
disagreeables and the blank days.”—Morning Post. 


ROUND the HORN BEFORE the MAST. 


An Account of a Voyage from San Francisco round Cape Horn to Liver- 
pool ina Fourmasted “ Windjammer,” with Experiences of the Life of an 
Ordinary Seaman. By A. Bast, Lussock. Third Impression, with Ilus- 
trations, crown 8vo, 8s. net. 

*«Mr. Basil Lubbock has written a book that Clark Russell could hardly have 
given us iu his palmiest cays...... Not the least remarkable feature of this 
fascinating ‘ yarn’ is its obvious truthfulness. Who takes up Mr. Lubbock’s 
tale of the sea, and puts it down before finishing it, must be a dull individual.” 

—Sunday Special. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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‘6 It is not easy to think of any book published for many years that is 
likely to make a greater sensation than this work.’’—DAILY MAIL. 


HUMAN PERSONALITY 


ITS SURVIVAL 
By FREDERIC 


AND 


OF BODILY DEATH. 
W. H. MYERS. 


2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 





SCOTSMAN. 


éThis interesting, learned, and remarkable book.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“ m the supreme interest of its subject-matter, ‘Human 
ee oe fail to attract readers by the charm of its 
style. Never, perhaps, has a book of really first-class importance, 
a book which marks, if it does not make, an epoch in our thoughi, 
been written in a style so combined of strength and cogency and 


beauty WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


«Jt was Mr. Myers’s hope and belief that the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul might be scientifically proved by the 
labours of himself and his friends in this country and of many 
others working on parallel lines in Europe and in America. The 
volumes before us are an attempt to reduce the results thus far to 
order and to register provisionally the conclusions at which Mr. 
Myers himself had arrived.” 


CHRISTIAN WORLD. 


“No words of ours. nothing short of the study of the volumes 
from end to end, will convey an idea of the wide research. the 
wealth of old and new learning, of the profound philosophic grasp, 
of the almost eerie insight, and of the, at times, celestially soaring 
language with which the great theme is handled.” 


THE TIMES. 


“Tt is not too much to say that in this work we have the most 
daring excursion into psychology produced in the present generation, 
a work which it requires no unusual acumen to predict will take 
high rank in the library of psychological science. Whether the 
future accepts or rejects the theory here presented, it will have 
done its work. The book is rich in the germs of an intellectual 
ferment.” 


DAILY NEWS. 


“A valuable contribution to a study which, though many of 
our greatest scientists pursue it, only as yet lays faltering claim to 
the title of a science. Of course the two volumes are full of ghost 
stories: they would set up a writer of Christmas fiction for a 
century to come.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE, 


“This is a memorable book, memorable for the daring novelty of 
the argument, and for the fascinating nature of the material so 
abundantly employed to illustrate and enforce that argument....... 
Frederic Myers, having early won distinction as critic, essayist, 
and poet, deliberately turned aside from the paths of literature to 
devote himself and all his power to win, if it might be, the 
assurance of human immortality.” 





THE AGE OF THE FATHERS: being Chapters 


in the History of the Church during the Fourth and Fifth Centuries. By 
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